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Woman, Childhood and the State 


The Illinois Supreme Court, reversing a decision which 
it rendered in 1895, has held that it is a proper exercise of 
the police power of the state—the power to protect public 
life, health and morals—to limit the labor of adult women in 
factories and other mechanical] establishments to ten hours 
a day. Fourteen years ago the court could not see any con- 
nection between such statutory regulation of woman’s labor 
and the public welfare; it dwelt on the legal rights acquired 
by women, their economic and social conquests, their de- 
mand to be treated as the equals of men as regards property 
and other interests; and it argued that women could not 
enjoy such equal rights and at the same time ask to be pro- 
tected and treated as wards of the state. It virtually de- 
clared that the kind of regulation that would admittedly 
be unconstitutional in the case of adult males was invalid 
in the case of adult female workers, who have the same 
rights of contract, of labor and of self-ownership. 

This year, the same court decides that the labor of 
women may be regulated and restricted by the state in the 
interest of public health and public morality. The argument 
of the court is the same which was successfully made in 
Oregon and before the United States Supreme Court* in de- 
fending statutes similar to that of Illinois. The following 

*Justice Brewer’s famous decision is reproduced in connec- 


tien with the article on “The National Consumers’ League” on other 
pages of this magazine. 
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extract from the opinion in the case in question sufficiently 
indicates its drift and character: 


As weakly and sickly women cannot be the mothers of vigor- 
eus children, it is of the greatest importance to the public that the 
state take such measures as may be necessary to protect its women 
from the consequences induced by long, continuous manual labor 
in those occupations which tend to break them down physically. 
it would therefore seem obvious that the legislation which limits 
the number of hours which women shall be permitted to work to 
ten hours in a single day in such employments as are carried on in 
mechanical establishments, factories and laundries would tend to 
preserve the health of women and insure the production of vigorous 
offspring by them and would directly conduce to the health, morals 
and general welfare of the public and that such legislation would 
fall clearly within the police power of the state. 


Child labor laws were once attacked as unconstitu- 
tional in our states, but today no sane employer of labor 
questions the right of the state to regulate and restrict the 
labor of children. The right to limit the labor of adult 
women is now so firmly established, thanks to the federal 
Supreme Court, that the states that have no legislation of 
that kind need have no fear that their courts would invali- 
date it. The logic of the situation is perfectly plain. If child- 
hood, if the vigor of health of the race, may be protected, 
certainly motherhood may be protected, and what men know 
as men, from ordinary experience, they know as judges in- 
terpreting constitutions. What, however, of adult men, 
what of fatherhood? This question is likely to be raised 
in the near future—especially where there is no Sunday rest 
or long hours of toil under extreme and hazardous condi- 
tions. In the case of minors and workers in smelters it has 
been raised. 


bata 
Progress Toward Industrial Justice 
There are many gratifying indications that industry is 
being “moralized” and the great corporation “peopleized.” 
Law follows public sentiment—at a safe distance—and we 
may expect many important changes in the legislation and 
judicial doctrines bearing on corporate rights and duties. 
Meantime the more intelligent or fair-minded directors of 
powerful corporations are introducing reforms on their own 
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account or motion, meeting or anticipating “the spirit of the 
age.” 

Thus the United States Steel Corporation has issued 
orders for the strict enforcement of a neglected rule re- 
ducing to the minimum all Sunday work. It is stated that 
several thousand laborers will be affected by the order. 
The seven-day week, it hardly needs saying, is detrimental 
in every way—physically and morally. It stunts growth, 
brutalizes, leads to drunkenness and animal existence. It 
also shortens life and destroys health. A day of rest after 
six days of labor is essential to decent human living, and 
public sentiment should demand it for the sake of the indi- 
vidual as well as in the interest of society and the race. 

The United States Steel Corporation, the International 
Harvester Company and other corporations have announced 
the establishment of relief or compensation funds for the 
benefit of injured employes or the families of employes 
killed accidentally in the course of their employment. A 
number of states are now wrestling with the problem 
of “employers’ liability” and considering revision of ancient 
doctrines as well as insurance and compensation plans that 
might be constitutionally required of employers. Bills on 
the subject are pending in some legislatures, and the oppo- 
sition to them, thanks to public discussion, is much weaker 
than formerly. But the corporations just referred to have 
been more liberal than the legislative commissions. They 
have waived all the protection and advantage of available 
legal defenses and have adopted the principle, “Compensa- 
tion in every case,” excepting only those cases where either 
intoxication or willful recklessness is the cause of the acci- 
dent or injury. In short, they have adopted the principle con- 
tended for by advanced thinkers and still opposed by many 
employers—that the cost of industrial accidents should be 
a charge upon industry or society. Among other symptoms 
of industrial and moral progress may be mentioned the 
announcement of voluntary old-age pension systems by the 
Steel and other corporations, and the advocacy by the heads 
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of great combinations of profit-sharing and stock distribution 
among employes. Given “peopleized” corporations, proper 
control by the government, prevention of stock-watering 
and gambling in securities, and nothing would be more 
natural and more beneficial than investment of labor’s sav- 
ings in the securities of the companies employing it. This 
would make partners of “hands,” and breed harmony where 
now there is discord. It would give the workmen a sense 
of dignity and equality and freedom, and would certainly 
lead to sounder corporate policies, especially if the workers 
were represented suitably on the boards of directors. 

However, codperation or profit-sharing by means of 
stock ownership will extend slowly, as neither the corpora- 
tions nor the trade unions are in reality ready for it. But 
old-age pensions for industrial veterans, accident insurance 
and accident compensation are matters of immediate and 
burning interest. Too long has injustice been endured by 
labor, and too long has society neglected its duty. A Minne- 
sota state bulletin on the question of employers’ liability 
presents the case for new legislation with force, clearness 
and brevity. The following extracts are particularly illu- 
minating: 

“Employes injured in industry are compensated in America 
under employers’ liability laws. The basic principles of these laws 
are the liability of the employer to the workmen for all injuries 
received by the latter on account of the employer’s negligence, and 
the exemption of the employer from liability when not at fault. 

“The principles originated at the time when industry was car- 
ried on in small shops and the employer and the employe stood in 
individual relations to each other. Steam and high-power machines 
had not been introduced, and the risk of injury was largely in the 
hands of the workman. If he was hurt, it was presumably his own 
fault. The courts which considered the early cases were greatly 
impressed with the injustice of compelling the employer to pay 
for an accident which grew out of the nature of the work and for 
which he was not personally responsible, and so laid down general 
rules that the workman could not recover where the accident was 
due to the fault of no one in particular, to the fault of a fellow- 
workman, to the fault of the injured, or to the injured as well as 
of the employer. They declared that the workman assumed the 
risks of the industry, and that if the employer exercised reasonable 
care to provide a workman a safe place to work, and safe tools 


and materials with which to work he was devoid of liability. 
“The introduction of power machinery and corporate industry 
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have since entirely changed the workman’s industrial environment. 
The domestic shop was a relatively safe place to be, the modern 
factory is a relatively dangerous one. Today power machinery 
brings all of the workmen in an establishment into close industrial 
relations, and an error or carelessness on the part of a man in one 
part of an establishment often results in death or injury to those in 
other parts. Industry has changed; the law has remained the same. 
Eighteenth century rules of negligence are applied to twentieth cen- 
tury industrial conditions. The workman bears the burden, both 
physical and financial, of the hazards of modern industry.” 


bas aad 
Socialism, Radicalism and Graft 

Once more the country is shocked and scandalized by 
“graft” sensations and revelations of wholesale bribery 
of city councils, legislatures, executive officials. The “moral 
awakening” of the period which produced Hughes and 
Folk, and a mass of insurance and other reform legislation, 
had no lasting effects. Corruption has continued; legisla- 
tive influence has been bought and sold; bankers, presidents 
of corporations, greedy and arrogant men of affairs have 
been indicted and punished at Pittsburg for deliberate and 
successful conspiracies to corrupt the city council; while 
at Albany state senators have been found guilty of corrup- 
tion and only their own resignations saved them from ex- 
pulsion. In San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
waste, theft, gross mismanagement of public affairs have 
been laid bare by investigating committees or by the press 
and other agencies. 

Some of the disclosures show that the old excuses of 
“respectable” business men—that small and corrupt poli- 
ticians blackmail them, threaten their prosperity, introduce 
so-called “strike bills” in order to extort money, and that 
they pay bribes solely as a means of protection—hold good 
in but few cases. Men who are rich and powerful employ 
lobbyists to bribe weak or petty officials in order to secure 
special privileges in the shape of franchises, deposits of 
public money, land, fat contracts, and soon. “Big business” 
makes common cause with “low vice” to resist good govern- 
ment, to elect boodlers and defeat upright candidates. 
What are the results of such conditions, of exposures, 
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indictments, trials, immunity baths, prison terms for bribers 
and bribed—where the two charitable statute of limitations 
does not preclude prosecution? The results may be seen in 
Milwaukee, where the social democrats “captured” the coun- 
cil, the mayoralty, the executive departments. For the first 
time in our history conservative men in a large industrial 
city voted for socialists because of their extreme disgust 
with the ordinary politicians and spoilsmen. All sound ob- 
servers agree that Milwaukee did not vote for state or 
municipal “socialism,” but for socialists who had shown 
themselves honest, energetic, efficient, and who could he 
counted on to give a good administration “in spite of” their 
supposed political and economic heresies. The Milwaukee 
socialists have, in fact, promised “insistent and consistent 
conservatism,” and the reforms they have indicated are 
such as many progressive cities are carrying out under 
so-called republican or democratic leadership—namely, 
equal taxation, lower street car fares, municipal control or 
ownership of public utilities, the establishment of small 
parks and playgrounds, the use of school buildings as neigh- 
borhood centers, etc. The platform of national or state 
socialism is, of course, inapplicable to the municipal sphere 
of activity, and in any case what is loosely called “municipal 
socialism” cannot be introduced without the sanction of the 
state legislature or the people and without constitutional 
amendments in many instances. 

In other cities spoils politics, corruption and waste of 
taxpayers’ money have not yet produced so startling a result 
as the election of a socialist executive and council, but they 
have had other significant results. For Pittsburg commis- 
sion government is now demanded by influential bodies of 
citizens in the belief that it will be easier to watch and con- 
trol a few officials clothed with great power and responsi- 
bility than many obscure and venal politicians sitting in a 
double-chambered council. Commission government may 
develop its own dangers and vices, but it is undeniable that 
so far, in small cities at any rate, it has worked well and 
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justified the expectations’ of friends of clean and efficient 
administration. No city that has adopted it seems to regret 
the step, and during the last several weeks a dozen or more 
municipalities have voted to try the commission plan as per- 
fected by Des Moines, Colorado and Kansas cities, and other 
municipalities. As we have repeatedly pointed out, the 
former objection to commission government—that it is un- 
democratic and reactionary—cannot be urged, and is not 
urged even by the most advanced believers in democracy, 
where the charter contains provisions for the recall of com- 
missioners, the referendum, the initiative, and other safe- 
guards and “checks.” 

The disinterested and honest people will find a remedy 
for graft and corruption in local government, and they will 
not hesitate to make bold experiments in searching for 
such a remedy. They no longer fear “isms” and “labels,” 
and they are not alarmed by “radical” platforms. They 
realize that the worst “anarchy” conceivable is the anarchy 
of boodle, bribery, traffic in legislation and privilege, official 
perjury and official blackmail. 


Sy 
The Death of Mark Twain 


Samuel L. Clemens died on April 21 after a brief ill- 
ness at the age of seventy-four. A great career, character- 
istically American, was then closed. Literature, humor, 
humanitarianism, intellectual and moral progress suffered 
a severe loss. 

Many glowing tributes have been paid to Mark Twain 
since his death by men and women of distinction, both of 
Europe and America. It is a source of satisfaction to know 
that in his rather sad old age, a period of personal bereave- 
ment and loneliness, Mark Twain knew that he had the 
affection, gratitude, admiration of legions of readers, young 
and old. He had been signally honored by Oxford and 
English literary and educated bodies; he had won ample 
recognition not as a “mere humorist” but as one of the most 
eriginal and gifted men of letters of America. 
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Mark Twain’s humor, rich and delicious as it was, was 
always fundamentally serious. It was the humor of a deep 
thinker, a gentle but penetrating observer, a philosopher 
who loved mankind while seeing all its weaknesses. Mark 
Twain was racy, playful, whimsical, extravagant; but he 
was never guilty of deliberate coarseness, and as President 
Taft has remarked, “he never wrote a line that a father 
could not read to a daughter.” ‘And this in spite of the fact 
that he wrote much about rough men, hard and primitive 
conditions, pioneering, the taming of nature and the lower 
elements in man. He was breezy, vital, candid, colloquial, 
“western ;” but the civilization, ideas and manners he ex- 
pressed and expounded were essentially sound. Geniality, 
charity, unselfishness informed and inspired every utterance. 

Mark Twain wrote in several styles and contributed to 
several forms of literature. He is best known, perhaps, 
for his earliest works, “Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “Jumping Frog,” etc., and certainly 
his studies of boy nature are wonderfully acute and enter- 
taining. But he wrote excellent history, biography, criti- 
cism, disguised philosophy. “Is Shakespeare Dead?” the 
latest work, dealt with the controversy over the authorship 
of the plays attributed to “the immortal bard,” and was 
keen and suggestive, if not original or scholarly. “Joan of 
Arc” and “Christian Science” were notable books of their 
respective kinds. It was impossible for Mark Twain not 
to be humorous, stimulating, inimitable, but in his most ex- 
uberant and irrepressible moments of mirth-making he 
was no boisterous jester. 

The cause of political morality, freedom, human equal- 
ity, honest government, democracy had in him a stanch and 
courageous defender. He took a deep interest in the social 
and industrial reforms of the day, and supported children’s 
theaters, social settlements and similar welfare work. He 
was an enemy of snobbery, solemn pedantry, cant and cor- 
ruption in public and commercial life. His death removed a 
salutary, beneficent force, a rare, if not unique, personality. 
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Woman’s Organization Number of 
The Chautauquan 


This annual Civic Number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Magazine brings to public attention an unprecedented group 
of articles about National Organizations of Women, whose 
civic activities are, in many respects, the most striking char- 
acteristic of the present day in the United States. 

Following the illuminating series on “Woman in the 
Progress of Civilization” in this magazine during the year 
ending last month, it seemed especially appropriate to gather 
some accounts of what organized women are doing now. 
The result has exceeded our expectations and will astonish 
those who are only aware that American women are cer- 
tainly busy about something. The fact is that they are tre- 
mendously in earnest concerning what we call civic problems. 
To get a kind of bird’s-eye view of some of the many ob- 
jects for which they have organized nationally, even inter- 
nationally, is surprising. That the civic note is struck even 
where the name of the organization would not lead one to 
look especially for it, is significant. To a general public the 
contents of this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be noth- 
ing less than a revelation. 

Here is an authoritative and remarkable live History of 
the Woman’s Club Movement, not to be found anywhere 
else in print. 

We believe also that the comprehensive reviews of the 
Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage organized work to date are ex- 
ceptional magazine features. 

While members of the national organizations repre- 
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sented may be reasonably familiar with official reports of 
their own societies, THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S group of articles 
will undoubtedly bring them real news of what others are 
doing in allied fields. 

The sequence of articles in this issue suggests certain 
classifications of women’s national organizations; editorials 
in Highways and Byways, the Library Shelf, and Talk About 
Books relate to topics for this special number. 

Previous annual civic numbers have been devoted to the 
Conservation Movement, Niagara Preservation, Anti-Bill- 
board Campaign, Commission Government, and various Civic 
Improvement problems of timely importance. It is hoped 
that this issue for 1910 will prove widely serviceable to or- 


ganized women as a civic force. 
























The Woman's Club Movement 


By Mary I. Wood 


Manager Bureau of eeeeen General Federation of Women’s 
lubs. 


N May of this present year there convened at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, one of the largest and most representative bodies 
of women which the world has ever known. In very truth 
all roads, for American women at least, led this year not to 
Rome but to the enterprising city on the banks of the Ohio: 
from village and hamlet, from city and town, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian provinces to the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and even from a few foreign ports, reg- 
ularly appointed and accredited delegates came, representing 
an organized body of eight hundred thousand women who 
comprise the membership of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
The name of the organization is admitted by all to be 
an unfortunate one since the word “club” as applied to a 
body of individuals has come to mean, in the common ac- 
ceptance of the term, an organization which exists largely 
for purposes of entertainment and amusement. The term 
as applied to men’s clubs, whist clubs, country clubs and the 
countless other clubs which exist in every locality is in no 
wise applicable in the same sense to the women’s clubs. The 
latter, in contradistinction to the former, exist not at al) 
for entertainment but rather for the mental, moral and 
social improvement of the members and their several com- 
munities. The Women’s Club is one of the few active or- 
ganizations which is neither constructive nor destructive, 
which exists neither to inaugurate some notable reform nor 
to demolish an existing evil. The Women’s Club has no 
policy, no creed. Its one watchword is “Service” and in 
this one word lies the whole interpretation of its meaning, 
its sole reason for existence. 
A PHASE OF EVOLUTION 
The club movement has been of rapid growth, so rapid, 
indeed, that it has been difficult for the public to keep pace 
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with it. It has been looked upon as a fad, a harmless but 
pretentious fad to be thrown aside whenever the newness 
shall have worn away. Indeed, there have been good wo- 
men, themselves members of active clubs, who have failed 
to catch the full significance of the great movement which 
teems with possibilities and with power. There have been 
those outside the membership who have thought that the 
movement signified a banding together of women who de- 
sired power and position or social prestige. But the club 
movement is in reality none of these things. It is a simple 
phase of the whole scheme of evolution, a natural result 
of the readjustment necessary to the great economic and 
moral awakening of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The germ of its existence may be found as far 
back as that period of awakening known to history as the 
Renaissance, which placed the first emphasis upon the value 
of the individual. There were a few women of leisure, 
even then, who yearned to be of real value to civilization, 
women who willingly gave up the pursuit of purely personal 
pleasure for the sake of culture. 

It may be well to note, in passing, that the Women’s 
Club as a feature of civilization is an organization which is in 
harmony with the part which seems to have been marked out 
for women in the great scheme of evolution. If we look 
backward over the ages and note the relation of the sexes 
to each other and the relation of each sex to the affairs of the 
world, we shall see that the distinction and differentiation of 
the sexes is not a difference of labor nor of recreation 
wholly, but rather a difference of function. The hard and 
fast lines with which the conservative people of the pres- 
ent day seek to surround what they are pleased to term 
woman’s sphere, seem to melt away when differences of 
time and place are taken into consideration. In America 
today, man ploughs the field and tills the soil, but one need 
not go far among the peasant people in Europe to find that 
this masculine occupation in America is a feminine one 
in many countries abroad. With the common people of 
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our own country, cooking is a feminine art but it becomes a 
distinctly masculine accomplishment in the hands of the 
French chef of the great hotel or restaurant. Playing upon 
the piano is a masctiline or feminine accomplishment ac- 
cording merely to whether the artist be Paderewski or Mme. 
Samaroff. Such examples as these might be given ad in- 
finitum, from the beginning of history down to the present 
time, examples which would prove conclusively that the oc- 
cupation of man and woman now and in the past and in 
the future, is ever a matter of expediency, both of time and 
place and attendant conditions. 

But a study of the race demonstrates another fact which 
maintains throughout the ages with but slight deviation. 
There are certain functions of man and certain functions 
of woman which may with safety be relied upon. Women 
are not creators: they are not discoverers: they are not 
inventors: they are not warriors. The function of man 
seems to embrace the creative, inventive, exploring and 
fighting qualities. But whenever man has entered new 
fields, either of country or of thought, he has brought wo- 
man with him to conserve and preserve the good of the new 
life into which he himself has entered. In all times and 
ages, this high calling of conserver and preserver has be- 
longed almost exclusively to woman. 

It is upon this fundamentally true basis that the Wo- 
man’s Club movement is founded: there was no great 
scheme of distinct and separate work laid down by the 
founders of the club movement nor do we find today, after 
the organization has been in existence almost fifty years, a 
desire or an effort, on the part of the leaders, to accomplish 
any great work which shall be apart from that of other 
forces which are working toward the same end, namely, a 
higher and better civilization. 

A SIGNIFICANT DATE 

Although the exact date of the formation of the first 
club, or even the exact fact of which was that first club is 
still a matter of some difference of opinion, it is safe to 
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state that the club movement, as it is understood today, took 
tangible shape not far from the year 1866. This is a sig- 
nificant date, since it marked the settling down of the coun- 
try after the fierce struggle which, in North and South 
alike, had wrought havoc in the hearts of the American 
people. Previous to the war between the states there had 
been heard the voices of women asking for greater advantages 
and privileges. Fichte, Goethe and the entire German school 
which advocated individual sovereignty found in Mary 
Wollstonecraft a great woman exponent. Emma Willard, 
Mary Lyon and other women had also worked for the broad- 
ening of educational opportunities for women early in the 
century. 

There was at that time everywhere an awakening of a 
communal spirit and a growing appreciation of the value 
of the individual in the community, as well as the right of 
each to the possession and use of individual thought and 
action. The nineteenth century wi!l go down in history 
forever stamped with the mark of an aroused conscience 
which moralized and humanized all nature. It demanded 
a broader human sympathy and a clearer recognition of the 
rights of one’s fellow-men. It wes also an era of un- 
precedented inventive and industrial activity which com- 
pletely revolutionized the economic world. It developed 
new duties and new responsibilities for woman as well as 
man. Perhaps no picture shows more plainly the great 
change which the inventive, industrial period of the middle 
of the nineteenth century wrought in the life of woman than 
to glance at the home life of the women of the first quarter 
of the century and compare it with that of the last quarter. 

REVOLUTION IN FAMILY CONDITIONS 

It might be well to look at a pioneer family of New 
England as they sit at their evening meal. At the table are 
the father, mother, and a large family of children. Under 
their feet the carpet, if they are so fortunate as to possess 
one, is the work of the housewife. She it is who has torn 
and sewed those rags and braided them into rugs or, at the 
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great loom under the rafters of the upper room, woven 
them into the breadths of carpeting which cover the floor. 
From the huge timbers overhead hang every kind of dried 
fruit and berry, while from rafters and beams of still other 
rcoms, or deeply hidden away in barrels, are great cuts of 
meat; all conserved and preserved by her untiring energy. 
Every article of food upon the table is the result of her 
labor. Every article of clothing which is worn by the good 
man of the house and by each of his children, unless the shoes 
be excepted, is the result of her handiwork. A little later, as 
they retire for the night, they sleep upon beds, the feathers for 
which were plucked and the ticks made and filled by this same 
active woman; they sleep also between sheets and under 
blankets, patchwork quilt and coverlid, which are the work of 
her hands. The doorway of that early cottage was the gateway 
between the kingdom of man and that of woman. Beyond 
that doorway man toiled, tending the flocks and tilling the 
soil and bringing to that gateway the raw material which 
woman received and straightway, within the home, con- 
verted into the finished product. She carded and spun, 
wove, cut, fashioned and sewed, until the sheep’s fleece 
became clothing for the entire family. She brewed, baked, 
preserved and cured until the berries of the field, the yield 
of the earth, and the patient animals themselves became 
food for those dependent upon her. 

Into this active, restricted, but altogether useful life of 
woman came a new factor which was to revolutionize that 
life. Nor is it without significance that that factor came 
not as a result of her own unrest or dissatisfaction, but as 
a result of that ever-inventive and resourceful mind of 
man, which was alert both to the financial and economic 
advantage of his own ability to bring about marvelous 
changes in the established order of things. It was the in- 
vasion of her home industries by such labor saving devices 
as the sewing machine, the knitting machine, the carder, the 
spooler, the spinning jenny and the loom, driven by motive 
power within the walls of great factories, that turned the 
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hands and mind of woman into new channels. It was the 
advent of the butcher, the baker, the tailor, the candle 
maker, the cannery, the ready-made clothing house, the 
steam laundry and a thousand other industries, once hers, 
now taken over into the hands of men, that made out of 
what had hitherto been one great class of women at least 
three distinct classes. 
THREE CLASSES OF WOMEN 

One of these classes is made up of those women who, 
being obliged to add to the wage-earning capacity of the 
family under its changed conditions, followed her work as 
it went out of the home and may be found today beside the 
looms of our great factories, behind the machines in our 
workshops, at the counters of our. great stores. Everywhere 
in this world where work may be found there also may be 
found representatives of this great class of women work- 
ers—an economic force—with entire time and thought de- 
voted to the furtherance of the employer’s interest and 
the maintenance of life itself. 

At the other extreme may be found a large class of wo- 
men, who, with the coffers of husband and father filled to 
overflowing with the result of the successful management 
of what was formerly woman’s work, find themselves with 
a possession hitherto unknown to woman—leisure time. 
These women have enlarged their homes, increased the 
amount of personal adornment, and have given themselves 
over to the pursuit of personal pleasure. From neither of 
these classes was the woman’s club movement formed, but 
between these two classes is a third, a great throng of earn- 
est, eager women who are neither forced by the exigencies 
of their fortune to add to the wage-earning capacity of their 
families nor are they willing to give themselves up to a life 
of personal indulgence. These women are they who realize 
somewhat the responsibility of life, and know that, with 
every added moment of leisure time comes an added meed 
of responsibility—that each additional dollar brings its meas- 
ure of responsibility for the proper expenditure of it. These 
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of Women’s Clubs. 
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women realize that their part is still that of conserver and 
preserver and they had asked themselves, as soon as their 
eyes became a bit accustomed to the growing light of free- 
dom: In what way may I become of service under these 
changed conditions of life? ‘A little of this was brought 
home to them in those days of trial when every ablebodied 
man had gone to the front to lay down his life at his coun- 
try’s call or to come back maimed, crippled or impoverished 
by that terrible experience. Women had learned a little of 
their own strength and ability to help in that time of need. 
‘All things had combined to make ripe the time for the 
foundation of the movement which is now known as the 
Woman’s Club: the educational door had been opened a lit- 
tle, the work of the home had been usurped, the call to 
service had come to women at home as to men at the front; 
all things worked together to give to women a conscious free- 
dom of thought and action, a quickened sense of their own 
responsibility and power. 
EARLY FORM OF WOMAN’S CLUB 

The earliest form of the woman’s club was the study 
club, the “Middle-aged Woman’s University,” as it was 
called somewhat facetiously by those who felt half-inclined 
to criticize. But the term, given at first in semi-derision, 
does not sound so badly now that the club has beeome a 
fixture upon society and has evolved into a useful adjunct 
to our everyday civilization. It is true that the club at- 
tracted at first and still does attract, in a very large de- 
gree, the women who are no longer of school age, women 
who have already entered upon the serious work of life, 
women whose children are well out of the nursery, women 
who desire to be of service to women other than themselves 
and children other than their own. The early chub was a 
rather exclusive affair, in which the membership was or- 
dinarily confined to women of similar walks in life, women 
who had interests in common, whose tastes were congeuial. 
It was an unusual thing to find in those earlier clubs women 
who did not meet often at other social gatherings, or at 
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church, or at each others’ homes. These bodies of con- 
genial spirits met regularly and discussed questions in the 
realm of art or literature. The first programs savored 
strongly of the artistic and literary themes and but little 
of the scientific and philanthropic. 

While the foregoing is true of the clubs which began 
to spring up all over the country, and while it is still true, 
in a greater or lesser degree, in many clubs today, the real 
meaning of the club movement as laid down by such women 
as Mrs. Croly, Julia Ward Howe, Charlotte Wilbour and 
others, and as carried out by the best and most active lead- 
ers of the present day, was something far greater and deeper 
in significance than the formation of study classes and lit- 
erary clubs. 

In 1868 we find Sorosis of New York setting forth in 
her articles of incorporation the fact that the society was 
formed for the promotion of useful relations among women, 
the discussion of principles which promised to exert a salu- 
tary effect on women and on society, and the establishment 
of an order which should render women helpful to each 
other and actively benevolent in the world. And in 1869 
we find Mrs. Croly attempting to introduce a measure which 
commended to the attention of the club matters connected 
with public education and reformatory schools, hygienic and 
sanitary reforms, female labor, the department of domestic 
economy, dishonesty in public life, and so forth. This meas- 
ure was defeated, it is true, but its introduction at that time 
shows conclusively that, even at the outset, the founders of 
the women’s club movement had in mind the organization 
of a body of social workers who should make better condi- 
tions on every hand. 

But it should not be forgotten that Mrs. Croly and her 
co-workers were of a most fortunate class; they were wo- 
men who had already many interests outside the then limited 
sphere of woman’s activities. They were women who had 
seen and felt and become a vital part of the great moral 
and spiritual quickening of the times, which was already 
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forcing men and women out of the tyranny of tradition 
and prejudice into the freedom of intellectual thought and 
action. They had seen brave women come out at least 
partially victorious in their campaign for the higher educa- 
tion for women, and they belonged to the class of women 
who were stirred to higher thought and nobler action by 
the trying times from which the country was but then strug- 
gling to emerge. They were ready to take a firm hold upon 
the affairs of the world. They needed but a strength of fel- 
lowship and federation to give them courage and faith. This 
the club gave them. 

Not so, however, with the women remote from the large 
centers, women who had not yet felt the thrill of the preg- 
nant possibilities of the times, women who had still to com- 
bat tradition and prejudice and bigotry in their own commu- 
nities and sometimes even in the bosom of their own fam- 
ilies. For these women the club meant first of all a fellow- 
ship, a community of interests, an opportunity for enlarged 
mental activity and a genial and appreciative atmosphere. 
It meant a school where they might teach and be taught, a 
mutual improvement society, which should educate them 
and lead them out into better hopes, nobler aspirations and 
larger life. An examination of the programs followed by 
those clubs shows also a decided leaning toward the study 
of history, art and literature. There are many high-sound- 
ing titles and many names of philosophers and poets. The 
working out of these programs brought down upon the heads 
cf the workers much adverse criticism. They were termed 
“second hand wisdom,” “encyclopedic rehearsals,” and many 
other unpleasant sounding names, the more unpleasant be- 
cause there was a goodly modicum of truth in the accusa- 
tions. Club members writing on Plato and Dante, on the 
language of the Iroquois, or the trail of the Saracens in 
Spain, found it difficult to improve upon the carefully writ- 
ten and wisely edited pages of encyclopedias and historic 
tomes. 

But while granting that the critics had some basis for 
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their jibes, the fact must be constantly kept in mind that 
these pages of borrowed wisdom, delivered before a body 
ef earnest women were not to be despised. They were 
stepping-stones to greater things. They represented a stage 
in the evolution of the leading social service club of the 
present day. They gave to women, unaccustomed to the 
sound of their own voices, courage to speak before an audi- 
ence; they gave them an ability to express their thoughts in 
logical sequence, they enabled the speakers in the discus- 
sions which followed the papers to “think on their feet,” 
an accomplishment which is of inestimable value to either 
man or woman; they gave an interchange of ideas whereby 
other thoughts, fresh and creative, had birth. 

Even as the child creeps before he walks and supports 
his first steps by clinging to those stronger and older than 
himself, so the pioneer club woman developed slowly but 
surely her own independence of thought and action, and the 
resolute, useful club worker of today is the true outgrowth 


of the club woman of the middle-aged women’s university 
of twenty-five years ago. 


FIRST CLUBS IN EACH STATE 


There is a very great difference of opinion regarding 
the first woman’s club. Several states have a claimant for 
this honor and many substantiate their claims with strong 
arguments. It may be of interest to quote from an article 
which appeared in the July, 1908, number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine, from the pen of Helen M. Winslow, than 
whom there is no woman better able to speak with accu- 
racy. 

“The following,” she says, “is a table giving the earliest 
clubs formed in each state :” 


“Arkansas, the Columbian of Little Rock, 1883; Pacaha, 1888. 

“Alabama, Cadmean Circle, Birmingham, 1888; Kettledrum, 
Tuscaloosa, 1888; Thursday, Selma, 1890. 

“California, Ebell of Oakland, 1876. 

“Colorado, Denver Fortnightly, 1881; Monday Literary, 1881; 
Boulder Fortnightly, 1884. 

“Connecticut, Cosy Club, Bridgeport, the ’s50’s; New Britain 
Woman’s Club, 1875; English Literary Club of Bridgeport, 1870. 
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“Dakotas, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Ladies’ History Club, 
1879; Fargo, North Dakota, Woman’s, 1884. 

“Delaware, New Century Club of Wilmington, 1889. 

“District of Columbia, National Woman’s Press Association, 


ao “Florida, Green Cove Springs Village Improvement Society, 
1887. 

“Georgia, Nineteenth Century History Club, 188s. 

“Tdaho, Treble Clef of Coeur de Alene, 1894. 

“Illinois, Ladies’ Education Association of Jacksonville, 1833; 
Friends in Council, Quincy, 1866; Jacksonville Sorosis, 1868. 

“Indiana, Minerva of New Harmony, 1858; Bronté of Madi- 
Cab, ae = Indianapolis Woman’s Club, 1875; Muncie Woman’s 

lub, 1876 

“Towa, Fenelon Street Circle of Dubuque, 1857; Conversational 
Ge of Dubuque, 1868; Ladies’ Literary Association of Dubuque, 
I 

“Kansas, Friends in Council of Lawrence, 1877; Zodiac, 1878; 
Social Science Club (state), 1880. 

“Kentucky, Covington Art Club, 1887. 

“Louisiana, the Geographic Club of New Orleans, 1880. 

“Maine, Monday Club of Portland, 1877; First State Federa- 
tion, 1892. 

“Maryland, Lend a Hand Club of Mt. Washington, 1872. 

“Massachusetts, Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 1848; Ran- 
dolph Ladies’ Library Association, 1855; New England Woman’s 
Club, 1868; Wednesday Morning of Boston, 1870; Nantucket Soro- 
sis, 1872; Lady Teachers Association, Boston, 1874; Home Club, 
East Boston, 1875. 

“Michigan, Ladies’ Library Association of Kalamazoo, 1852; 
Ladies’ Library Association of Battle Creek, 1864, Ladies’ Literary 
Club of Grand Rapids, 1869; Lansing Woman’s Club, 1874; Detroit 
—* Jackson Woman’s, and Ladies’ Library of Schoolcraft, 
1879. 
“Minnesota, St. Cloud Reading Circle, 1880; Minneapolis Tues- 
day Club, 1872. 

“Missouri, Springfield Ladies’ Saturday Club, 1879. 

“Montana, Homer Club of Butte, 1801 

“Nebraska, Zotetic of Weeping Water, 1884. 

“New Hampshire, Manchester Shakespeare Club, early ’70’s; 
Concord Shakespeare Club, 1877. 

“New Jersey, Woman’s Club of Orange, 1872; Shrewsbury 
Reading Circle, 1877; Friday Club of Bridgeton, 1880. 

“New Mexico, Fifteen Club of Santa Fe, 1801. 

“New York, Sorosis, 1868; Brooklyn Woman's Club, 1860; 
Social Art Club of Syracuse, 1875; Graduates’ Association of Buf- 
falo, 1876. 

“Ohio, Ladies’ Centennial Book Club of Ottawa, and the New 
Century of Toledo, 1876; Conversational Club of Cleveland, 1878. 

“Oregon, Thursday Afternoon Club of Pendleton, 188% 

“Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Shakespearian Society, 1875; the New 
Century Club of Philadelphia, 1877. 

“Rhode Island, Olla Podrida of Woonsocket, 1875; Rhode 
Island Woman’s Club (Providence), 1877. 

“South Carolina, Spartansburg Ladies’ Association, 1884. 
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“Tennessee, Ossoli Circle of Knoxville, 1884. 

“Texas, Quid Nunc of Tyler, and Dallas Shakespeare Club, 
oon “Utah, the Ladies’ Literary Club of Salt Lake City, 1877. 

“Vermont, Friends in Council, Rutland, 1878. 

“Washington, Olympia Woman’s Club, 1883. 

“Wisconsin, Clio of Sparta, 1871; Friends in Council of Ber- 
lin, 1873; Milwaukee Art and Science Association, 1874; Woman's 
Club of Wisconsin, 1876. 

“Wyoming, Queen Anne of Cheyenne, sometime in the ’80’s.” 

In this table will be noted several clubs whose date of 
organization precedes that of the two clubs most commonly 
regarded as the pioneer women’s clubs, Sorosis of New 
York and the New England Woman’s Club of Massachu- 
setts. Illinois shows two clubs which antedate and one 
which is co-existent with Sorosis. Indiana and Michigan 
each have two and Iowa one which were organized prior 
to 1868. Of these the Ladies’ Education Association of 
Illinois has the distinction of being the earliest federated 
club in existence. 

The exact date of organization of a club has no in- 
trinsic value to anyone, other than its own individual mem- 
bers. It would be possible to find groups of women meet- 
ing for intellectual improvement at various times of the 
world’s history; there was Aspasia’s band four hundred 
years before the Christian era; and the early Catholic orders ; 
and, in our own country, the classes of Anne Hutchinson, 
Anne Bradstreet, Margaret Fuller and others. But none 
of these marked the beginning of a new era for women nor 
did they look forward to a time when each village, hamlet, 
city and town should have its organization of women, banded 
together for service, a civic power which should make itself 
felt in the affairs of the community. After all latitude 
has been granted to other clubs regarding the actual pri- 
ority of organization, there still remains the fact that to two 
clubs alone belongs the title of “the pioneer clubs,” two 
clubs whose platforms were broad enough and strong enough 
to uphold and sustain the work of succeeding generations, 
two clubs whose founders had a prophetic vision and 
builded with a thought for the future. 
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“THE PIONEER WOMAN’S CLUBS” 

The immediate events which called into life these two 
clubs were widely dissimilar. The founder of Sorosis, Mrs. 
J. C. Croly, better known to her contemporaries as Jennie 
June, gives the following reason for the formation of So- 
rosis: 

“It was prior to March, 1868, that the Press Club of 
New York offered to Mr. Charles Dickens a dinner, which 
was to be given at the close of his reading tour in this coun- 
try. 

“The somewhat churlish treatment accorded to Mrs. 
Croly’s application for a ticket, and, subsequently, to other 
ladies who applied for an extension of the same privilege 
upon the same terms as men, suggested to Mrs. Croly the 
idea of a club composed of women only, that should manage 
its own affairs, represent as far as possible the active inter- 
ests of women, and create a bond of fellowship between 
them which many women, as well as men, thought at that 
time it would be impossible to establish.” 


This idea, being imparted to such women as Charlotte 


Wilbour, Kate Field, Mrs. Botta and Mrs. H. M. Field, 
took root and, after some disappointments and discouraging 
events the new club was organized on the second Monday of 
March, 1868, with Alice Carey as the first president. It is 
worthy of note that, even at its inception, Sorosis did not 
lay out a campaign of great accomplishments. Rather was 
there present in the minds of all a spirit of inquiry, a get- 
ting together of women of different creeds and walks of 
life that they might take counsel together and become in- 
formed of existing conditions, and learn to know them- 
selves by knowing others. 

At the time that Mrs. Croly and the women of New York 
were engaged in the formation of Sorosis, Massachusetts 
women, under the leadership of Caroline Severance, Julia 
Ward Howe, Sarah D. Cheney, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more, and others, were laying the foundation of the New 
England Woman’s Club of Boston, a club which should 
achieve much in the encouragement of philanthropy, letters 
and the advance of civilization along all lines. It is a sig- 
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nificant fact that this was the first to adopt the name club 
used in the sense with which we have grown so familiar— 
the “clubbing” together for mutual interest, the adhering 
to a central principle, in this case one of service. The New 
England Woman’s Club has been, from its very inception, 
a leader in every good work; its pathway has been trodden 
by those who have been foremost in philanthropy and re- 
form in Massachusetts, and it stands today an exponent of 
the best and noblest aspirations and accomplishments of or- 
ganized womanhood. 

To Sorosis of New York are due many excellent things 
but perhaps none is more far reaching in its effects than the 
founding of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


FOUNDING OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
In 1889, Sorosis celebrated its twenty-first anniversary 
by inviting to the celebration of its majority after the man- 
ner of other youths, delegates from all other clubs in exist- 
ence at that time. The delegates were also invited to report 


upon the work accomplished by their home organizations. 
In the call, the following topics for discussion were set 
forth: 


1. The enunciation of the woman’s club idea and its 
point of departure from the society. 

2. The data upon which to gauge the extent to which 
in twenty-one years club life has grown upon women. 

3. In what it consists, and how it differs from the 
club life of men. 

4. The methods employed and their operation. 

5. Results obtained and outlook for the future. 

6. The influence exerted upon the communities in 
which they exist. 

At the conference thus obtained there were present 
sixty-one delegates and other clubs responded by letter, in 
all making ninety-seven clubs. From this number an ad- 
visory committee was formed to draw up a constitution and 
present a plan for organization, to be acted upon the follow- 
ing year. 

Again in March of 1890 a second call was sent out, this 
time by the General Federation Advisory Board. The re- 
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sult of the work of this board was manifested at this meet- 
ing by the applications of sixty clubs for membership, with 
which goodly showing the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was launched. At the end of two years there were 
one hundred and eighty-nine clubs represented at the Bi- 
ennial Convention held in Chicago. The members have 
steadily increased until at Cincinnati, at the eleventh Bien- 
nial, there were about fifteen hundred delegates representing 
a membership, direct, indirect and allied, of nearly one mil- 
lion women. 
CONVENTIONS AND OFFICIAL LEADERSHIP 

In the meantime, conventions have been held biennially 
at Philadelphia in 1894, at Louisville in 1896, at Denver 
in 1898, at Milwaukee in 1900, at Los Angeles in 1902, at 
St. Louis in 1904, at St. Paul in 1906, and at Boston in 
1908. During the first years much attention was paid to 
perfecting the organization; the later years have been de- 
voted to making more compact and useful an organization of 
such large and diverse membership. 

The General Federation has been fortunate in the per- 
sonnel of its officers and each board has left its lasting 
impression upon the plastic body. Mrs. Charlotte Emer- 
son Brown, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin, Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, and others contributed 
each in turn their quota of impetus to the General Federa- 
tion along lines of philanthropy, education, industrial condi- 
tions and literature. Each had served wisely and well. 

When the St. Louis Biennial elected Mrs. Sarah S. 
Platt Decker to be the president of the General Federation, 
many of the delegates present, as well as many more of the 
club women at home, knew that such action marked the en- 
trance of this great body of workers into the field of social 
service. Those who knew Mrs. Decker well, knew also that 
her sympathies centered in humanity. They knew that 
from that time forth the exclusive, literary club must yield 
to the inclusive far-reaching club, the keynote of whose 
existence should be service to the world. 
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Probably no more fortunate choice of vice-president 
could be made at that time than Mrs. Philip N. Moore, for 
this combination of president and vice-president gave to the 
General Federation the great warm-hearted, whole-souled, 
broad perspective of the one, tempered and supplemented 
by the careful, conservative, wise and orderly influence. of 
the other. 

The four years that followed marked the crisis; clubs 
struggling with the miscellaneous, heterogeneous study out- 
lines (commonly called literary), clubs grown weak for the 
very meagerness of their mental food, received new life, 
new vigor, new inspiration. Many of them learned for the 
first time that club life meant service. A visit from the 
General Federation president left behind it a desire to live 
up to things which she expected of them and the result was 
a great quickening all along the line. The fact that the club 
movement today is fast leaving behind it the fragmentary 
work of the early days and is reaching out into paths of 
greater usefulness is in no small degree due to Mrs. Decker 
and her first vice-president who has succeeded her in office 
and is now herself the president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, carrying out the same policies. 

FEDERATION COMMITTEE WORK 

The work of the General Federation is divided into 
eleven standing committees: Art, Civics, Civil Service Re- 
form, Education, Food Sanitation, Forestry, Health, House- 
hold Economics, Industrial and Child Labor Conditions, 
Legislation, Literature and Library Extension. At the head 
of each of these is a woman who has been carefully selected 
for the place because of her especial fitness both by nature 
and education. With her are associated an equally carefully 
selected corps of workers. 

Nor have these committees existed in name only; they 
have been and still are active and great results have already 
been accomplished. Each committee is constantly sowing 
seeds which are bearing fruit throughout the whole country. 

The Committee on ‘Art has to its credit the circulating 
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of traveling galleries of original paintings and etchings, the 
compiling of an art handbook, the establishing of municipal 
art commissions, and a quickening of the appreciation of art 
and beauty, the latter a work of which America is in par- 
ticular need. 

The Committee on Civics has been the means of fur- 
nishing to women in almost every town where the woman’s 
club exists a way by which the club may really be of benefit 
to the community. Civics is a broad term and covers work 
of the proportions of that done by the New Jersey women 
in saving the palisades or by the Colorado women in pre- 
serving the cliff dwellings of New Mexico and Colorado, 
or by the little club in the Southwest, who planted an avenue 
of five hundred catalpa trees to beautify their town, or the 
smaller but also serviceable placing of seats in a park, or 
waste baskets at street corners. The term has also been ap- 
plied to the welfare work of many clubs who furnish med- 
ical inspection to the public schools of their localities, or 
support a district nurse, or open noonday rest-rooms for 
tired working women, or in numberless other ways serve 
their fellow citizens. So important is the work of this com- 
mittee and so broad has been the interpretation of its title 
that it has seemed that, if all other committees of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs should be disbanded, 
their work could be included under this one. But a strong 
effort is being made to separate the duties of the commit- 
tees, leaving only the beautifying and improving of the 
external features of a city as belonging to the Civic Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on Civil Service Reform urges the 
righteousness of the Merit System and investigates, visits, 
and studies the condition of the helpless, the dependent, 
the deficient and the defective. 

The Committee on Education strives to arouse an inter- 
est in education, mental, manual and moral, to secure just 
and uniform educational legislation, to establish scholar- 
ships and bring the home and school into closer relation- 
ship. 
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The Committee on Forestry (Conservation) works to 
educate public opinion to recognize the value of our forests 
and our waterways and to conserve our natural resources. 


The Committee on Food Sanitation works unceasingly 
for clean as well as pure food. No example of the power 
of combined womanhood is better than that of the “long, 
strong pull and the pull all together” which was made by 
the club women of America in behalf of the Pure Food Bill 
of 1906. 

The Committee on Health devotes its main effort to- 
ward the education of the club women at large regarding 
tuberculosis. So vigorous has been the work of this com- 
mittee and so timely its action that it is difficult to find a 
club untouched by its literature or a federation without a 
well organized department devoted to the suppression of 
consumption. 

The Committee on Household Economics is striving to 
introduce domestic science into our public schools through- 


out the country. It is also encouraging and aiding the clubs 
to take up the study of home-making in every phase, from 
the building of the house and its care and management, 
through the chemistry of the household and the principles 
of cookery, up to the decoration of the home and the care 
and culture of children. 


The Committee on Industrial and Child Labor Condi- 
tions have a rich past and a more hopeful future. In the 
past are many long wearisome hours of investigation among 
the working women and children whose lives are hardened 
by the weight of bitter poverty, investigation which turned 
the investigator, sad and sick at heart, back among her own, 
there to beg and plead, urge and demand better conditions 
for those who toil. For the future, there is a belief in the 
ultimate victory of righteousness and a certainty that soon 
the American people will awaken to an appreciation of the 
wanton waste of life which goes on under present conditions. 


The Committee on Legislation stands ready to advise, 
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to direct or to engage in battle in any case which is right 
and just. 

The Committee on Literature and Library Extension 
has done great service for the club women. It has encour- 
aged the study of good literature, furnished outlines for the 
guidance and direction of study clubs, given to the busy 
mothers selected lists for childrens’ reading, and, through 
its lieutenants in every club and federation, put in circu- 
lation nearly four hundred thousand volumes in traveling 
libraries for those removed, either by location or ignorance, 
from the wellsprings of learning. Many public libraries 
have been established by club women who have been di- 
rected and advised by the committee. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


One of the results of Mrs. Decker’s administration was 
the establishing of a General Federation Bureau of Infor- 
mation. It had already been noted by the leaders of the 
Federation that the relationship between the individual club 
and the parent organization was far from being as close as it 
should be. Club members in remote localities found it hard 
to remember the names and addresses of the entire list of 
officers and committee chairmen, and many clubs felt them- 
selves out of touch with the great organization to which 
they paid dues and owed loyalty. 

To overcome this a suggestion was made at the St. 
Louis Biennial by Mrs. Philip N. Moore that a Bureau of 
Information should be established. This suggestion took 
definite shape in the mind of Mrs. Decker and under the 
direction of the Board of Managers, letters were sent to 
the various State Federation Presidents, asking for expres- 
sions of opinion regarding the advisability of such a step. 
So decisive were the answers that the bureau was estab- 
lished for a trial six months during which time the experi- 
ment was fully justified and the St. Paul Biennial author- 
ized its continuance. 


The Bureau is described by its title. It is in reality 
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a Bureau of Information for club women, a clearing house 
for the perplexities of the members of the average club. 

This Bureau furnishes continuous or co-related pro- 
grams for study clubs, loans books and magazine articles, 
disseminates printed matter, and strives in every way to be 
of service to the club woman, whether she be president, 
committee chairman or average member. 

STATE FEDERATIONS 

The formation of state federations was but an inevita- 
ble phase of the increase in membership and enthusiasm 
which marked the rapid progress of the woman’s club move- 
ment everywhere. At the birthday party of Sorosis Maine 
was not represented. She was attending to very important 
business at home. The club women of Portland were form- 
ing in that city a Literary Union which should be in itself a 
federation of local clubs. That the Maine women were in 
entire sympathy with the growing spirit of federation was 
further evinced by the fact that, at the field meeting of 
the Woman’s Literary Union of Portland in June, 1892, an 
informal gathering at the home of Mrs. Eunice N. Frye 
saw the first impetus given to a movement for the formation 
of a state federation. In September of the same year, the 
organization was perfected, officers were elected and the 
Maine Federation made its début by giving a program of 
great interest to a delegate body of club women from the 
various parts of the state. It is noteworthy that that pro- 
gram, the first to be presented by a state federation, should 
contain such subjects for consideration and discussion as 
Free Libraries, Practical Education and The Duties of the 
Club Woman, subjects that have ever since received much 
new life and secured most excellent results at the hands 
of state federations everywhere. 

Following the example of the Maine club women, feder- 
ations were formed throughout the country in the following 
order: 


Iowa, 1893; Utah, 1893; Massachusetts, 1894; Kentucky, 1804; 
Illinois, 1894; Ohio, 1894; New Jersey, 1804; New York, 1804; Ne- 
braska, 1804; Minnesota, 1895; District of Columbia, 1895; Michi- 
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gan, 1895; Colorado, 1895; Pennsylvania, 1895; Rhode Island, 1895; 
Georgia, 1895; New Hampshire, 1895; Missouri, 1896; Tennessee, 
1896; Vermont, 1896; Washington, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, 1896 and 1897; Delaware, 1897; Florida, 1897; 
Oklahoma, 1807; Texas, 1809; South Carolina, 1899; Maryland, 
1900; California, 1900; South Dakota, 1900; Oregon, 1901; Arizona, 
1902; Louisiana, 1902; Montana, 1904; Indian Territory, 1904; West 
Virginia, 1904; Mississippi, 1904; Wyoming, 1904; Idaho, 1905; 
Alabama, 1907; Virginia, 1907; Nevada, 1910. 


A separate distinction belongs to Iowa which fur- 
nished the first state federation to hold direct membership 
with the General Federation, having joined immediately after 
its own federation was effected in 1893. 

Kansas and Indiana could justly claim an honor very 
similar to the one belonging to Maine, since as early as 
1890 state unions were formed, called in the one state the 
Kansas Social Science Association and in the other the 
Indiana Literary Union. 

Of the work of the state federations no accurate rec- 
ord can ever be made. Much of the work of the women’s 
clubs, whether in local, state or general organization, is 
accomplished in that subtle, far-reaching, all-important, but 
ofttimes unrecognized, method known as the educating of 
public opinion, and it has been wisely remarked that edu- 
cation is as important as legislation. How great the influ- 
ence has been of those presentations, at the women’s club, 
of some vital subjects touching the civic, social or moral 
life of the community, carried out of the club room to 
the various homes of the members, there to be discussed by 
the husbands, fathers and children, and thence into the out- 
side world again to become the subject of discussion in other 
places where people in public or private meet and exchange 
thoughts upon the affairs of the day: how great this influ- 
ence has been and still is can never be known, but it is safe 
to say that it is playing a great part in the world of thought 
today. It is having its unconscious influence not alone upon 
entire communities but upon the home life of its members, 
forming common meeting grounds for father, mother and 
children, and cementing and elevating the interest and sym- 
pathy of the entire family in things that are “worth while.” 
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But the state federations have also done much tangible 
work; in this it may be well to let the state federations 
speak for themselves. A few months ago a letter was ad- 
dressed to each state federation president, asking her to 
name the best and most important work of her federation. 
‘It is impossible to give the answers at length, but it may be 
interesting to cull from these letters, setting forth the work 
which each president deemed best worthy of mention, using 
as nearly as possible the words of each. In noting these re- 
ports it is necessary to bear in mind that only a brief space 
can be allowed and, in consequence, much valuable work 
must be omitted: 


WHAT THE STATE FEDERATIONS ARE DOING 


Alabama names the establishment of a reform school fer 
boys, which has the reputation of being the best managed of the 
State Institutions; the School Improvement work and the Scholar- 
ship Fund also receive mention. 


Arizona reports the passage of a Juvenile Court Law and val- 
uable later amendments to make it more effective; the compilation 
of the laws of the State affecting the status of women is well under 
way; effective work is being done in the campaign against the 
White Plague and also against the Black Plague; the club women 
of the State are aroused as never before over the question of the 
White Slave Traffic. 


Arkansas reports her clubs all active in good work but espe- 
cially so in the raising of the standard of education throughout 
the State; two scholarships in the State university are supported 
and a permanent endowment fund is being raised; a third scholar- 
ship has been secured from the order of the Elks, largely through 
the influence of the federation; through the efforts of the club 
women a bill passed the last Legislature carrying with it an ap- 
propriation for a State Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 

California places first the valiant service rendered in preserv- 
ing the Hetchy Hetchy Valley from being turned into a municipal 
water supply for San Francisco; a proposed amendment, providing 
for a reorganization of the State Board of Education, which was put 
forward by political schemers, was also defeated through the work 
of educational and legislative committees, especially worthy ef 
mention is the fact that the federation is now recognized as a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with by those who have projects relating to the 
welfare of the community or commonwealth. 
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The Canal Zone Federation emphasizes the social and philan- 
thropic work, calling attention to the gifts sent to the Leper Colony 
at fiesta and Christmas times; the children of Colon, regardless of 
nationality or color have Christmas remembrances; playgrounds 
have been fitted up and presented to the children of Colon and for 
the white children of Cristobal, in the former case the equipment 
has been increased and a teacher furnished by the Panamanian 
authorities; children’s libraries have been started in several towns, 
under the charge of a Federation Library Committee; conveniences 
and improvements have been installed by the United States Commis- 
sioners at the request of the club women, such as separate quarters 
for women and children in some of the jails, a rest-house for white 
women and children at Cristobal where the steamers land, and 
many other excellent things. 

The club women of the Canal Zone are also attempting a 
work which will have a distinct scientific value when finished, a 
eomplete classification of the flora and fauna of the Isthmus. Noth- 
ing of this kind has ever been accomplished in that section. 

A few words of direct quotation are of great value as touch- 
ing the work of the Federation in the Canal Zone: 

“And yet after all it seems to me that the best thing that the 
club movement has accomplished here is the kindly, friendly feeling 
it has produced among the members of the clubs. Women from all 
over the States and of all classes are here, and outside of the clubs 
the social lines and the salary lines are rather rigidly drawn. But in 
the Federation no one ever asks how much a woman’s husband gets 
or what his position is. Women stand for what they are, not for 
what they have, and that is a tremendous gain down here.” 

Colorado writes: “I take pleasure in mentioning one of the 
best works in America, I am sure—our scholarship loan fund. We loan 
money without security and without interest to girls who wish to 
prepare to teach instead of being able to earn wages only. These 
girls are recommended by representative club women. When they 
begin earning salary they pay the money back, ‘not less than ten dol- 
lars per month,’ so the money repeats itself. At each annual meeting 
personal and club gifts are made to add to this fund. We loan it 
only where girls could not otherwise complete their preparation. 
We have assisted over one hundred girls; have had gifts of over 
$3,000 and, in its repeating itself, we have handled over $8,000. The 
girl who borrows is known only to the committee unless she herself 
tells it. Many of ‘our girls’ have been honor scholars and we are 
already reaping a very rich harvest. We do some other things too.” 


Connecticut is especially active in civic work and gives as 
worthy of mention: The final success of the Federation, after 
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strenuous effort, in securing the appointment of a woman factory 
inspector; the share which the club women had in the Juvenile 
Court movement; the passage of an equal guardianship law; active 
interest in state educational matters, and the raising of a memorial 
fund to Mary Abbott, to be used as a scholarship for Connecticut 
teachers for further study. 


Delaware writes: “We surely have the right to claim that 
it was owing to the pressure brought to bear upon our legislature 
by our Federation that we now have a compulsory school law, a 
forestry commission and state forester, and an appropriation and a 
health commission to be entirely devoted to the fight against tuber- 
culosis.” 

Georgia unhesitatingly names as the most important ~work: 
The educational work which embraces the establishment of Indus- 
trial Schools, the raising of money as a loan fund for poor boys 
and girls, the obtaining of scholarships, the establishment of libra- 
ries. One industrial school at Tallulah Falls opened last July with 
twenty-one mountain boys and girls and closed at Christmas with 
sixty pupils. Two teachers are employed, one at sixty and the other 
at fifty dollars per month. The Federation has over one hundred 
scholarships for worthy boys and girls and also a considerable loan 
fund. 

Indiana places first the value of the club movement as a train- 
ing school where the women have learned to think clearly, to speak 
their thoughts deliberately and frankly and to take counsel together ; 
the Federation keeps a close watch upon all educational matters, 
on conditions of women and children in mines, factories and work- 
shops, upon state and local institutions, especially those where wo- 
men and children are confined, upon civic affairs, upon matters af- 
fecting public health—; the keynote of the Federation is “Women’s 
Responsibility to the Community” and they stand pledged to work 
for school franchise for women, for the introduction of a complete 
system of manual training and domestic science in the public schools. 

Illinois voices so well the difficulty which each president feels 
when asked to report “the best and most important work,” when 
all is good and important that a considerable space is given to di- 
rect quotation : 


“The question of what our Federation has accomplished is a 
difficult one to answer in brief. I have been saying in an address 
before clubs that ‘a state Federation of Women’s Clubs is a clearing- 
house of information, is a center for inspiration, but—more than 
either or both of these—it is a force to accomplish what the women 
who constitute the Federation never could accomplish standing 
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singly, scattered over the state.” What we have accomplished in the 
first and second of these capacities cannot be listed; but I will en- 
deavor to tell you a little of what we have done and are doing in 
the third. 

“On the statute books of Illinois are many good laws which 
stand, some in part and some wholly, to the credit of the Federa- 
tion. Among these are the compulsory education law, and the child 
labor law, and, following the passage of these two, we secured an 
amendment to the compulsory education law abolishing idle time 
between compulsory school days and legal employment for wages. 
Another gives parents joint guardianship of their children, previous 
to the enactment of this law fathers having been the sole legal 
guardians of their children in Illinois. Among others are the pro- 
visions for state registration of trained nurses, the raising of the age 
of consent from fourteen to sixteen, and a law defining and pro- 
viding for the punishment of crimes against children. 


“In addition to these—and I know the list is far from com- 
plete—are our victories of the past year, when, in addition to lending 
our influence to certain humanitarian measures which passed 
—notably, a bill aimed at the white slave traffic and another 
concerning the payment of certain debts by prostitutes—we secured 
an amendment to the library law of Illinois which gives our state 
a Library Extension Commission. For fourteen years we had labored 
for this, conditions in Illinois having been unusual, but now we have 
the commission and its existence is entirely due to the wise methods 
employed by the Legislative Committee of the Federation. 

“Our Public Health work is as great a work as we are donig 
at present. We have a standing committee on Public Health, and for 
the last two years tuberculosis (its prevention and cure) and social 
hygiene have the two themes of this carefully selected department. 
Upon the latter subject, which we consider the more important, 
much literature has been circulated, care being taken to prepare the 
way, before it, and lectures have been arranged in all parts of the 
state. These have usually been by physicians. 

“Our Civil Service Committee of the past two years has worked 
in close codperation with the State Civil Service Commission, and 
with the president of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
and has thus been able to give real service of the kind needed and 
at the same time to give correct instruction to the club women of 
the state upon this important subject. 

“We have had a special committee to visit the seventeen state 
institutions which are under Civil Service and to report to the Fed- 
eration the results of these visits. The final report of this commit- 
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tee was rendered at our annual meeting in November, and we are 
having it published as a pamphlet. The incomplete report, submitted 
a year ago, we recently discovered was reprinted and made to do 
service as a campaign document before the last election. 

“One of the foremost interests of our women at present is 
the condition of the county almshouses and the lives of the inmates, 
‘the forgotten people.’ 

“I have confined myself to the state-wide work saying nothing 
of the great work being done by our city clubs for the city and its 
surroundings. Just now, the Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago, through the Civics Committee of our Federation, is extending 
its work and carrying it into all the large towns of the state. 

“Now I know you would like to have me close, but I must tell 
you that Mr. Bok is mistaken in believing the club women-do not 
dare mention equal suffrage. By vote, at our state convention in 
1902, we endorsed the then proposed legislative measure to grant 
limited suffrage to tax-paying women; in 1904, we endorsed a bill 
to give to the women of Illinois suffrage on equal terms with men; 
and in 1906, we endorsed the Chicago municipal suffrage measure. 
No suffrage measure has ever come before the Illinois Federation 
and been defeated. 

“Our 30,000 women are becoming better informed, more effi- 
cient, and, because of the information and the efficiency, are grow- 
ing more confident and more earnest in good works year by year.” 

Iowa considers the Press Committee’s work of very great im- 
portance since by them public opinion is moulded and directed in 
favor of good measures; through the efforts of the Educational 
Committee sewing has been placed in many public schools and three 
scholarships have been established for women in the state univer- 
sity; the Health Committee is battling against the encroachments 
of the white plague and is striving also to check the spread of the 
black plague; great interest in civics has been aroused with the re- 
sult that several of the large cities have employed experts to assist 
them in their work of civic improvement. 


Kansas reports an active campaign against tuberculosis; the 
introduction of a unique kind of civic work, the Civic Rally; two 
scholarships in the state university and a constant increase in the 
educational fund; public playgrounds established, and great civic 
activity everywhere. 


Louisiana is justly proud of her part in the combined work 
of the Federation and the Louisiana Forestry Association, which 
resulted in the establishment of a chair of Forestry at the state uni- 
versity ; prizes have been offered to the child writing the best essay 
suggesting a state tree, with reasons for choice, for the best school 
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garden and for nature observations (these prizes are offered with 
the two-fold object of increasing interest in nature study and of se- 
curing a correct history of the flora and fauna of the state); great 
interest is exhibited in the child labor legislation, in state scholar- 
ships and especially in civic work in establishing créches for the 
babes of those who must toil in factories and shops, in school im- 
provement associations for teachers and parents, and in all legislation 
which will make better conditions for women. 

Kentucky’s most important work is, unquestionably, the arous- 
ing of the whole state to an appreciation of its educational needs. 
Within two and one-half years the Federation has organized school 
improvement leagues in one hundred and nineteen counties. This 
work is planned, executed and financed by the club women and is 
already showing splendid results; work with the Traveling Libraries, 
now in its fourteenth year, still continues and much work is done 
for food sanitation, child labor legislation, anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, civic cleanliness, forestry and waterways, good roads, school 
suffrage, legislation touching the White Slave Traffic and many other 
phases of advancing civilization. 

Maine names as first in importance the result of eight years’ 
hard work, arousing public interest, shaping public opinion, arguing 
before legislators, and finally securing the passage of a very good 
child labor law which, however, the president declares still “needs 
some tinkering—which it going to get.” 

The Educational Committee is very active and, by means of the 
scholarship fund, tries to supply at least one college educated teacher 
a year to a rural school in a community of low educational ideals. 
In speaking of this work, Mrs. Flagg says, “We persuade the club 
nearest the school to make it their charge and transform it into 
a model school. Then we hope to form a club among the parents 
and influence them to keep it a model school.” 

Much good work is done in Maine by literary workers and by 
Health Committees, and the present work of the Forestry Commit- 
tee is to aid the movement which shall establish a State Forest 
Reserve at Mt. Katahdin. 


Maryland is working to create public sentiment and to pave 
the way for many civic and reform movements. To work of this 
kind on the part of the federated clubs is due in no small measure 
many existing institutions and the closest harmony exists between 
the Federation and the organized associations for relief and reform 
throughout the state. An energetic campaign against the White 
Slave Traffic is at present being carried on by the Social Hygiene 
Committee; an effort is being made to secure the proper licensing 
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of Employment Bureaus; work for bills providing for proper regis- 
try of births and for eligibility of women for representation upon 
the county school boards. 

The Massachusetts president says: “Perhaps one work which 
our Federation does that differs from others is the teaching of 
thrift to pupils of the public schools through the system known as 
‘stamp saving.’ For illustration, the children in the public schools 
of one town (not city) saved over ten thousand dollars in five 
years. In another town where the work was started last fall fifty- 
six dollars was saved in the first week. All our committees are 
doing excellent work and the relations between the clubs and the 
Federation are becoming stronger each year. Much was accom- 
plished last year in the interest of playgrounds. A bill with refer- 
endum attached having been passed, many clubs sought to educate 
the citizens in their communities in favor of the establishment of 
one or more playgrounds with the result that nearly every city and 
town in the state adopted the referendum. In some cases the 
clubs codperated with other organizations and established and 
equipped ‘supervised playgrounds as an object lesson. This year 
our main work is to bring the workers together in conference and 
before the season is over we shall have had thirteen conferences, 
each taking up a different line of work.” 

Michigan gives the following concise statement: 

“President Angell of our State University says the best thing 
we have done is the establishment of the Lucinda Hinsdale Stone 
loan scholarship fund ($5,000) for the assistance of worthy young 
women through college. 

“We are proud of all our work, have done wonders legisla- 
tively, have a bill of our own to come out in next session of our 
Legislature entitled ‘A Bill to Pension Indigent Children Under 
School Age.’ We are strong on civics and philanthropy.” 

From Minnesota: 

“The Minnesota Federation has accomplished five things: 

“1. State Art Commission. 

“2. Traveling Libraries. 

“3. A large factor in securing Forest Reserve. 

“4. Established Loan Scholarship Fund. 

“s. Separation of sexes in State Training School and estab- 
lishing new Industrial School for Girls. 

“The last was the greatest effort and was notable on account 
of the very able opposition. Contest was carried through three ses- 
sions of Legislature before bill passed and appropriation was se- 
cured. 
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“The Federation has this year assumed variety in Educational 
Methods. 


1. Foreign Scholarship. 

“2. Loan Scholarships. 

“3. ‘Institute’ for girls at State Fair. 
. 


Sending out literature to restrain girls from going to 
cities. (Fighting White Slave Traffic.)” ; 

Mississippi reports: “Our Federation has only been an active 
worker about six years. In that time we have succeeded in getting 
the Legislature to pass a better Child Labor Law; we have con- 
tributed one hundred dollars to the English Scholarship Fund and 
are, this year, assisting a young lady at Columbia University to take 
advantage of the scholarship she won. 

“The work that is being pushed most energetically at present 
is that of the Health Committee, which is trying to get a sanitarium 
for tuberculosis, and the Legislative Committee, urging an appro- 
priation from the state for a training school for teachers.” 

The Missouri Federation is alive both to its duties and its priv- 
ileges and in all ways works for the advancement of civilization. 
Definite achievements to the credit of the club women are the pass- 
age of the Compulsory Education, Pure Food, Child Labor, Library 
Commission and Juvenile Court laws. They have also materially 
aided in the passage of the law for county superintendencies of 
schools and they are pledged to such measures as pensions for teach- 
ers, women on school boards, salary rather than fee basis for fac- 
tory inspection and better enforcement of all laws which particularly 
affect women and children. 

Montana is bending her strongest effort to raise a fund to 
build a tuberculosis sanitarium. A single club issued one hundred 
thousand stamps for this purpose last year and this year the Fed- 
eration hopes to have a similar stamp on all mail going out of the 
state. The president says: “If we can accomplish this, the sani- 
tarium will soon be a reality.” 

The most important work of the New Jersey Federation was 
the saving of the Palisades of the Hudson in their state. “When 
the Governor said that it was hopeless, when on all sides the men 
had failed, the persistent club women kept at it until a commission 
of five including three Federation members was appointed by the 
Governor. So fine was the work of this commission that there is 
today a public recognition of the fact that the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs saved the Palisades.” The Federation is 
working now for a state reformatory for girls, for the abolishment 
of the unsightly billboard by the issuing of pledge cards to the ad- 
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vertiser that he may put himself on record as wishing it publicly 
known that he will discontinue that mode of advertising; for more 
women on school boards; and for “new ideas” in housekeeping. 
They are also working for a higher appreciation of music among 
Americans and to encourage original composition. They hope to 
materially aid in abolishing the mosquito and housefly; to institute 
a safe and sane Fourth of July celebration; to advance social purity 
and to improve school conditions. 

The New York president replies: “The best and most im- 
portant work that our Federation has accomplished has been to 
come to a knowledge of the mighty power of organized effort, unity 
and synchronization of work for practical and timely objects under 
competent Federation direction, and the recognition and application 
of the principle of oneness in essentials with wide latitude in non- 
essentials; and, of course, underlying everything and dominating 
everything, the realization that service for others is the only work 
worth while. 

“The most important work that we are carrying on at present 
is the raising of an Endowment Fund of at least $25,000—more than 
one-half of which is already paid in or safely pledged.” 

North Carolina reports an ever increasing interest in civic mat- 
ters on the part of study clubs. Many clubs have been able to have 
established in their communities a municipal art commission, whose 
approval is necessary before any public building, statue or monu- 
ment can be erected. Active departments report progress in for- 
estry, pure food, literature, library extension and education. Con- 
tributions have been made to the English Scholarship Fund. Ten 
scholarships have been secured for colleges and State University— 
parents’ and teachers’ meetings have been held in many localities by 
Educational Committee. The Health Committee is assisting Dr. 
Stiles in his fight against the hook-worm disease. 

North Dakota names a unique but very valauble work, the 
preserving of the history of the state. Information is sought from 
the old residents and everything of value is carefully preserved. 
The greatest interests is in things educational. 


New Hampshire has to the credit of her Federation many 
noble achievements. The State Board of Charities and Corrections 
(whose chairman is the founder of the State Federation), the State 
School for Feeble-minded Children (one of whose trustees is a for- 
mer president of the State Federation), the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections (the pioneer mover in which is another 
former state president), the State Educational Fund, by means of 
which several girls each year are trained for teachers in the rural 
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districts; these are some of the avenues which the work of the 
State Federation has opened up for the betterment of the state. 

The reply from Ohio was enlightening as showing the develop- 
ment of federation activities : 


“ 


1. The women of the state have been brought into closer re- 
lationship to each other, the different sections understand more 
clearly the relative needs and conditions of the other sections and 
all are more ready to codperate in movements for the benefit of the 
state as a whole, while roused to more active participation in the 
duties and responsibilities of their own immediate section. 


“2. There is a greater feeling of good comradeship among the 
women of the state, those of greater opportunity and ability are more 
ready to share their advantages with those less fortunate. 


3. In looking over recent year books and comparing them 
with those of earlier date, there is a noticeable difference in subject 
matter and arrangement showing growth and development along 
many lines. 


“ 


4. Literary study led to the need of libraries and traveling 
libraries were introduced into the state leading to the establishment, 
eventually, of many permanent libraries and bringing about a much 
greater use of good books in the state. 

“s. The exchange of papers and year books, the willingness 
of club women to visit other clubs and some of the best have led 
to an interchange which has broadened the outlook in many commu- 
nities. 


“6. In investigating industrial and child labor conditions the 
women became a potent factor in having excellent laws introduced 
which are considered among the best in the country. 


“ 


7. Factory club representatives have appeared on the state 
program—have given a clearer vision of industrial conditions and 
needs and have carried back to their constituents a greater inspira- 
tion for better things and a clearer insight into general conditions 
outside their own immediate horizon—also a feeling of sympa- 
thetic relationship to other women. 


“8. The women in the state have been largely the factors in 
introducing household economics, manual training, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds and kindergartens into the public schools, and the two 
State Normal Schools were made possible largely through the ef- 
forts of the women. 


“9. Civic conditions have been studied and the women have 
brought about many important changes and improvements. No place 
has been either too large or too small to be ignored by the women. 
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“The matters accomplished or still under way in every com- 
munity in the state would be too numerous to mention. Possibly 
the one most important thing accomplished has been to awaken in 
women a civic consciousness and realization of what an important 
factory they were in the life of the community, and the value of see- 
ing everything from two standpoints, the man’s and the woman’s. 

“State institutions have been vastly improved since women 
began to have a hand in their affairs and three or rather four very 
important matters are now receiving consideration—the insertion of 
female into the law regulating the State Reformatory giving to 
women the same advantages as the men, a greater appropriation for 
our Girls’ Industrial School, the eight hour law for women and the 
small school board elected at large. 

“Juvenile Courts have been largely the results of the women’s 
work. 

“to. Forestry and water ways are now receiving due atten- 
tion. 

“11. Matters pertaining to health are receiving their quota 
of interest especially along the lines of food sanitation. 

“12. Municipal Art has been encouraged and this through the 
efforts of some of the art clubs of the State. Art education in vari- 
ous directions has received a marked impetus. Possibly one of the 
great values of the State Federation is the fact that it becomes the 
medium through which information is furnished, interest awakened, 
public sentiment created and education pursued leading eventually 
to a larger participation by women in the affairs of every commu- 
nity.” 

The clubwomen of Oklahoma were searching for light before 
the State was admitted and the result has been felt in the laws of 
that new state touching child labor, compulsory education, juvenile 
courts, State training schools for delinquents and incorrigibles, and 
kindergartens. An educational loan fund has been recently es- 
tablished and an active warfare against tuberculosis is being waged, 
and influence and effort are exerted along many lines of reform 
and education. 

The following shows that the Oregon Federation has existed 
to some purpose: “The first accomplished work of our Federation 
was to have a library law passed, the year after we organized (in 
1900), which enabled any incorporated town in the state to appro- 
priate money for library purposes. It was the first library law ever 
put on the statute books of the state, and we hadn’t a free library 
in the state till it passed. 

“Our next work was to have a good Child Labor law enacted, 
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in which is incorporated the provision that there must be ‘at least 
three of the five commissioners club women.’ This provision was 
put in by the legislative committee, and not at our suggestion. 

“Through the direct work of our Federation we had a bill 
passed for better transportation of our insane to the asylum. This 
had been brought before the legislature at ten previous sessions, by 
various organizations, but the influence of the sheriffs defeated it 
each time, and we lost it the first time. From a humanitarian point 
of view, I would say this was by far the most important piece of 
work any organization in this State ever did. 

“Another bill that had been defeated time and again till we 
took it up, was the appropriation for a home for the feeble minded 
children. Secured an appropriation of $100,020. I regret to say 
it went into politics and we had to withdraw our interest in it. 

“At present, I consider our most important work the Scholar- 
ship Loan Fund. It was started three years ago. We have now a 
fund of nearly $1,400 loaned to eleven beneficiaries. We are having 
splendid results from our young women. We loan the money with- 
out interest, and require no security other than that she be satisfac 
torily recommended. When she becomes a wage earner, she is to 
return the money in installments, as her salary will justify. In con 
nection with this, and in order to ensure systematic and continued 
giving to the fund by the clubs, we have established a ‘Scholarship 
Loan Fund Day,’ when every club in the state is expected to do 
something to raise money for the work. 

“The day is the last Wednesday in January, this year falling 
on the 26th, and every club woman in the state was busy working 
for it. In Portland we had ten federated clubs, and they combined 
and gave a mammoth party, where the taste of everybody could be 
suited, from the wicked card player to the musical and literary 
lady.” 

Rhode Island mentions first the Traveling Library work, next 
the tenement house investigation, then the work for better child 
labor legislation which is more difficult because of the hitherto 
almost unsurmountable obstacles in the path, and last, the work of 
the Health Committee in the anti-tuberculosis fight. Although small 
in area and numbers, the club women of this state are of undaunted 
courage and admirable organization. 

In South Carolina the federated clubwomen established the 
Industrial School and Reformatory for Boys which is now sup- 
ported by the State. Great results are being secured by the School 
Improvement Association and the federation is actively engaged in 
working for a compulsory education law, a library commission, a 
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state sanatorium for consumptives, and the incorporation of the 
kindergarten as a part of the public school system. 


After working for ten years the Texas Federation has secured 
the passage of a Library Commission bill with one of the prominent 
clubwomen named upon that commisson; they were also of valuable 
assistance in the passage of a bill improving the State Reformatory, 
upon whose board of managers were named two clubwomen; a his- 
tory of the Texas Federation has been issued and home and school 
clubs are being organized throughout the State. 


Utah’s best work was the securing of a proper Juvenile Court 
Law. The Industrial School at Ogden has been put under new man- 
agement through the combined efforts of the Ogden clubwomen and 
those of the State Federation. Work this year is for the separating 
of the boys and girls in industrial homes, for a Detention Home for 
Girls, for the perfecting of a Loan Scholarship Fund; and for Pure 
Food law and humane work. 


In Vermont the federation demonstrated to the state the need 
of traveling libraries and secured the passage of a bill providing 
for them; they have also, after ten years of untiring effort, suc- 
ceeded in getting a law passed making women eligible to serve on 
the visiting board of the State Institution. Two club women are a 
part of the Library commission and one is on the State Institution 
Visiting Board. Schoolrooms have been decorated, schoolhouses have 
become more sanitary, schoolyards more beautiful and general inter- 
est in educational matters is more keen because of the work of the 
clubwomen. Great enthusiasm accompanied the work for the sup- 
pression of tuberculosis. There is a scholarship fund which aids 
such girls to enter the Normal Schools as are unable to do so other- 
wise and are willing to pledge themelves to teach in rural schools 
for two years immediately after graduation. 


In Washington there is much general activity along the lines 
of the various departments Traveling libraries were first intro- 
duced through the federation, but were later taken over by the State. 
Upon the State Library Advisory Board is a federation member 
The Historical Committee is preserving old landmarks, gathering 
diaries and manuscripts, photographs, relics, reminiscences of the 
pioneers, Indian legends and folk lore. The material collected is 
sent to the University of Washington where present and future gen- 
erations may have access to them. 

A scholarship fund is a part of the work of the educational 
committee. The Pure Food Committee demands better conditions 
for markets, pure milk, pure water, the protection of bakery prod- 
ucts, clean as well as pure foods. Much good work is put into 
Civic improvement including the tuberculosis warfare. A new com- 
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imittee called “The Interest of the Home Committee” bids fair to 
accomplish much. 


The work of the Wisconsin clubwomen succeeded in killing a 
proposed amendment to the constitution which would have practic- 
ally abolished the kindergarten from the public school system. They 
have raised a fund with which domestic science has been introduced 
into Downer College. They have been instrumental in having this 
practical branch of learning added to the curriculum of many public 
schools throughout the state. 

Traveling Health Libraries have been but one phase of the 
work against tuberculosis. A loan fund assists young girls to higher 
education—and contributions have been raised for the English 
Scholarship Fund. 


Wyoming puts a very great deal in a few words and reports 
the best work of a very vigorous organization to be the work for 
loan scholarships, legislative work for the young and unfortunate 
people of the state, civic improvement, aid to the Pure Food Com- 
missioner and Humane Officer. 


A FEDERATION FOR SERVICE 


The object in giving so much space to the reports of 
State Federation work has not been wholly due to the fact 
that in this way a larger or more comprehensive report has 
been secured. On the contrary, the presidents have in very 
many cases failed to do justice to the work of their state 
federation, due to the fact that only the “best and most im- 
portant” work was requested. It will be noted that from the 
replies from some of the states where the work has really as- 
sumed monumental proportions, as for example Massachu- 
setts and Colorado, the statements quoted above give little 
idea of the full scope of the accomplished work. 

But in thus allowing each state to have a spokesman, 
it is possible to see, not alone the work accomplished, but 
also the meaning of federation as it is interpreted in the 
different states and by the different individuals. It is possi- 
ble to see the aims and aspirations, although in some cases 
still unfulfilled, of these bodies of women working together. 
If the accusation be made that the movement is a fad or that 
it is entered into as a means of self-glorification, these ex- 
tracts alone would conclusively refute it, for each and every 
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one is marked by a desire to have the organization 
with which the writer is identified, be of service to the 
state. No effort is made by any writer to take to herself 
credit for the results accomplished, but rather is there a 
remarkable sinking of self-consciousness in the desire to por- 
tray the work of all. 


EDUCATION AND LIBRARY EXTENSION 


Again as the program of that first State Federation 
meeting in Maine is recalled, it will be remembered that 
Education and Better Library Facilities were topics for dis- 
cussion. By an examination of the reports of these various 
state presidents, it will be seen that no new subjects have 
been able to displace them in the programs of today. Com- 
pulsory education laws, schools for the children of mountain 
people, moral education, domestic science teaching, better 
school supervision, more sanitary and hygienic school houses, 
more perfect codperation, better school and child-labor laws, 
parents’ and teachers’ associations, kindergartens and vaca- 
tion schools; these are some of the tangible results of the 
interest which the federated clubs are showing in educa- 
tional matters. Adult education receives attention, and even- 
ing schools, the public lecture course, and the indirect means 
of educating public opinion, referred to previously, are con- 
stantly raising standards everywhere. 

Library work has received a great impetus at the hands 
of the federations. In a special report of the Traveling 
Library Committee of the Rhode Island State Federation 
the number of books circulated by this federation in the 
smallest state in the Union is given as 15,000, in the nine 
months covered by the report. At the State Sanitarium 
were placed 997 books with a circulation of 2,590 books 
loaned. Health and Domestic Science Libraries have been 
placed with the State Board of Health. Pictures, scrap- 
books and illustrated magazines are sent to town asylums 
and five hundred stories and magazine articles bound in light 
covers have been sent to hospitals. A total of 22,487 maga- 
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zines are reported to have been in circulation during the 
year. With this record for Rhode Island it would be inter- 
esting, if there were space, to enumerate the work of the 
traveling libraries of other state federations and to locate 
the great number of libraries established and maintained 
through the untiring efforts of the club women. This latter 
phase of library work has been very common in the West 
and South. 


CIVIC IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL CLUBS 


Along lines of work identical with that reported for the 
State Federation are the various interests of the individual 
clubs. Everywhere, in the smallest hamlet and in the largest 
city, the club is doing work of great civic importance. 

From the vast philanthropic work of a club like the 
Women’s Club of Denver, Colo., with its sick visiting com- 
mittee distributing food, clothing and reading matter to the 
shut-ins, its jail committee, its free baths and free employ- 
ment bureau, its loan fund committee (for the benefit of 
needy people), its League House Library, its free dispensary, 
its playground committee, its sewing school and day nur- 
sery, its Home and Education Department, and all doing 
splendid active service,—which expends many thousand dol- 
lars each year and is a great social and civic power in the city 
of Denver—from such a club as this to the small rural club 
is a long stride but each, according to its ability, opportunity 
and locality, is doing its part. 

In many of the smaller clubs work is being accom- 
plished which is of an entirely different nature but of great 
value. Such an instance is the Mothers’ and Daughters’ 
Club of Plainfield, N. H., where in a small rural community 
the wives and daughters of the farmers own a club house, 
meet and discuss affairs of the day, both literary and social, 
and carry on a useful industry at the same time. Rugs, cur- 
tains, cover-lids and tablespreads, such as our grandmothers 
fashioned in early days, are made by the splendid band of 
club women. These very artistic productions find a ready 
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market and many specimens rival in beauty the now famous 
Deerfield work. 

If space were allowed, examples might be given of 
almost numberless forms of artistic, civic, and social service 
rendered by individual clubs, but unfortunately only the 
merest reference to the work of the Women’s Clubs of the 
country can be made in an article of magazine length. 


The Woman’s Club Movement 





A MOVEMENT WORTH WHILE 

The crucial question is, however: Is it worth while? 
No one who is in close touch with the whole great movement 
can hesitate to answer: Yes. If educational work is worth 
while; if juvenile courts are worth while; if clean as well 
as pure foods are worth while; if a more scientific knowl- 
edge and practice of domestic science is worth while; if 
better legislation for women and children; if organized 
effort to benefit the poor, the needy, those who have faltered 
by the wayside, is worth while; if a better understanding 
the fullness of life, with its responsibilities and privileges is 
worth while; if these things are worth while, then most em- 
phatically the Women’s Club movement is of value, for along 
all these and many other lines are women working together 
for the upbuilding of a kingdom on earth in which each 
shall serve her fellow creatures and all shall work together 
for the good of the whole. 


INFLUENCE UPON WOMAN HERSELF 
The greatest value of the club movement is still to be 
touched upon. Far greater than any other has been the 
influence of the club upon woman herself. She has become 
2 better homemaker, because the domestic science work of the 
federated clubs has given her a new understanding of the 
beauty of a well ordered home, where the art of house- 
keeping includes a knowledge of food values, chemistry, 
sanitation and harmony. She has become a better mother, 
because she has come to know other mothers; she has 
studied child life in its many phases; she has come in touch 
with the great questions of the world which her children 
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must soon face and she is able to intelligently guide them 
into paths of greater safety. No greater libel can be cast 
than the implication that club work detracts from the home. 
On the contrary, the fine club women of the country do not 
figure in the divorce court and the home life of the club 
woman is, almost without exception, harmonious, well- 
ordered and happy. 

Club work has made woman broader in her sympathies, 
as well as in her understanding. It has taught her to be 
tolerant of the views of those who differ with her. It has 
given her interests beyond the petty gossip of her neigh- 
bors and friends. It has buried personal spites and jeal- 
ousies. Perhaps, best of all, it has united women of all 
classes and creeds, it has formed a massive chain of earnest, 
active women, a chain which stretches from ocean to ocean 
in this great republic, a chain which binds American wo- 
manhood into a vast army of workers for the benefit of hu- 
manity. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

Granted that all this is true, has the club moverent 
reached perfection? Has it gained the heights upon which 
the eyes of those pioneer women of ’68 gazed in prophetic 
vision? Has the movement no weak places? Are there no 
weak links in the great chain? Are the leaders resting con- 
tent? These are some of the questions still asked by the 
skeptical, and herein lies the problem of the club worker. 

Catching a glimpse of the latent force of this great 
body of women; seeing the eagerness for service mani- 
fested everywhere throughout the membership; recognizing 
the functional power of womanhood; realizing that, under 
proper direction, this great organization of nearly 1,000,000 
women might become a force for civic righteousness un- 
equaled in the history of our country, the leaders of the Gen- 
eral Federation are striving to secure a foundation which 
shall enable them to so train and direct this power that no 
energy or vital force shall be lost. Secure in the knowledge 
that the weak places come not from vicious or pernicious 
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motives or influences, but rather from a lack of training and 
organization, the leaders of the club movement are confi- 
dent that these difficulties may be overcome. Knowing how 
young the organization is and looking at the really great re- 
sults of its short existence, the thoughtful women of the 
federation take heart anew even in the face of discourage- 
ment. And discouragements arise even with so stalwart 
and hopeful an organization. Probably the greatest obstacle 
in the work of the General Federation at present is the lack 
of funds, the dues being kept at the minimum owing to the 
fact that it is of the utmost importance that all women may 
belong equally, that the wife of the farmer and the wife of 
the millionaire may each contribute her quota without dis 
tinction of class. But in the face of this, which seems at 
times an. almost unsurmountable obstacle to the full measure 
of their aspirations, the leaders of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs rest secure in the hope that the near 
future will open up a way by which this too may be over- 
come. There can be no question of the future of a band 
of workers, either great or small, whose sole ambition is to 
serve their fellowmen. Two thousand years ago there was 
a promise made to those who should serve humanity unse!- 
fishly. With a sure knowledge that the fundamental prin 
ciple of the Women’s Club movement is Service, the leaders 
work on in the unshaken conviction that the time will come 
when each and every individual member will have at heart 
the real meaning of the movement, when trained leadership 
may be provided and the forces of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs may become, as prophesied by Mrs. 
Decker “a mighty factor in the civilization of the century, 
if wielded as a whole,—an army of builders ready, alert 
systematic and scientific, not only a potent force in this gen- 
eration but transmitting to the next a vigor and strength 
which has never been given by any race of women to their 
inheritors.” 














International and National Councils 
of Women 


We, women of all Nations, sincerely believing that the 
best good of humanity will be advanced by greater unity of 
thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an organized 
movement of women will best conserve the highest good of 
the family and of the State, do hereby band ourselves in a 
confederation of workers to further the application of the 
Golden Rule to society, and law. 

THE GOLDEN RULE—Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you. 

Such is the preamble to the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, organized at Washington, D. C., 
in 1888, whose objects are: 

(a) To provide a means of communication between 
women’s organizations in all countries. 

(b) To provide opportunities for women to meet to- 
gether from all parts of the world to confer upon questions 
relating to the welfare of the commonwealth and the family. 

The definition of general policy says: 

This International Council is organized in the interests 
of no one propaganda, and has no power over its members 
beyond that of suggestion and sympathy; therefore, no Na- 
tional Council voting to become a member of the Interna- 
tional Council, shall render itself liable to be interfered with 
in respect to its complete organic unity, independence, or 
methods of work, or shall be committed to any principle 
or method of any other Council, or to any utterance or act 
of this International Council, beyond compliance with the 
terms of this Constitution. 

Meetings of delegated representatives are held every five 
years, conduct of affairs in the capacity of international ad- 
visers being vested in an executive committee. National Coun- 
cils of twenty-two countries with an aggregate membership of 
7,000,000 women are now said to be affiliated with the Coun- 
cil. The list with dates of federation includes the United 
States, 1803; Canada and Germany, 1897; Sweden, Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1898; Denmark, Netherlands, Tasmania, 
New South Wales, 1899; Italy, 1900; France, Argentina, 
1901 ; Victoria, South Australia, Switzerland, Austria, 1903; 
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Hungary, Norway, 1904; Queensland, Belgium, 1906; 
Greece, Bulgaria, 1908. 

The roll of General Officers is interesting personally and 
geographically as indicating one of the increasingly numer- 
ous bonds of internationalism in our day: President, H. E. 
The Countess of Aberdeen, Dublin, Ireland; Vice-Presi- 
dents: first, Miss Ogilvie Gordon, D. Sc., Ph. D., F. L. S., 
‘Aberdeen, Scotland; second, Contessa Spalletti Rasponi, 
Roma, Italy; third, Frau Marianne Hainisch, Wien, Aus- 
tria ; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Phil. Alice Salomon, Ber- 
lin, Germany; Recording Secretary, Dr. Alexandra Skog- 
lund, Stockholm, Sweden; Treasurer, Mrs. W. E. Sanford, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Honorary Officers: Hon. President, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall; Hon. Vice-Presidents, H. E. Mme. Anna de Philo- 
sophoff, St. Petersburg; Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Helsingfors, Finland; Mrs. Sheppard, Christchurch, New 
Zealand ; Miss Selma Hanum, Constantinople, Turkey. 

The scope of activities is shown by the list of “Con- 
veners of Committees:” Finance, Mrs. Willoughby Cum- 
mings, Toronto, Ont., Canada; Press, Mejuffrouw Johanna 
Naber, Amsterdam, Netherlands; Peace and Arbitration, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Cambridge, Mass, U. S. A.; Laws 
concerning the Legal Position of Women, Mme. d’Abbadie 
d’Arrast, Paris; Suffrage and Rights of Citizenship, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Moylan, Pa., U. S. A.; Equal Moral 
Standard and Traffic in Women, Mme. Avril de Ste. Croix, 
Paris; Public Health, H. E. The Countess of Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Ireland; Education, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, D. Sc., 
Ph. D., F. L. S., Aberdeen, Scotland; Emigration and Im- 
migration, Contessa Danieli Camozzi, Roma. 

Numerous official publications are issued in three offi- 
cial languages, French, German and English. “The Health 
of Nations” comprising reports on public health sent in at 
one time or another from affiliated National Councils was 
an important publication. Special magazines are published 
by the National Councils of Germany, Austria, Great Britain 
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and Ireland, Argentina, Belgium, France, and the Annual 
Reports of the United States, Canada, Italy, and several 
other Councils are full and eleborate productions. May 
Wright Sewall, now Honorary President, is the editor of 
a two-volume history of the International Council of Wo- 
men, recording its influence in the development of the sense 
of solidarity in international association for human progress. 
The International Council was organized under the auspices 
of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association at Washing- 
ton in 1888. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES 

For “all nations” substitute “the United States” in the 
preamble and constitution of the International Council and 
you have the basic document of the National Council of 
Women of the United States. This is more than a coinci- 
dence. In the year 1882, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
conceived the idea of an International Council of Women, 
and pressed its consideration on the leading reformers in 
England and France, where she was at that time visiting, 
in the interest of equal educational, political, professional 
and industrial rights for women. 

A few accepted the idea, and when Miss Susan B. An- 
thony arrived in England, some months later, they discussed 
the question fully with each other; and, seeing that such a 
convention was both advisable and practicable, they resolved 
to call it in the near future. Upon their return to America, 
and upon consultation with friends, it was decided to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of the first organized demand 
for Equal Rights for women by convening an In- 
ternational Council of Women. The task of mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements fell chiefly upon Miss 
Anthony, Miss Rachel G. Foster, and Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall. The National Council of Women of the United 
States was organized at this time with Miss Frances E. 
Willard, as President, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-large, Mrs. May Wright Sewalli, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, M. Louise Thomas, Treasurer, and Mrs. F. East- 
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man, Recording Secretary, and has the proud honor of 
being the first National Council organized, having been or- 
ganized in 1888, contemporaneous with the International 
Council. 

The National Council of Women of the United States 
is composed of sixteen national organizations, represent- 
ing as many phases of national thought and activity, and 
nine local councils, consisting of over two hundred feder- 
ated societies; in all, representing over three millions of 
women. The National Societies affiliated include: National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, National Woman’s Relief 
Society, Young Ladies’ National Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation, National Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity, Universal Peace Union, National Associa- 
tion of Loyal Women of American Liberty, National Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps, The Counc of Jewish Women, The 
Florence Crittenton Mission, Ladies of the Maccabees of 
the World, Pythian Sisters, Ladies of the Modern Macca- 
bees, National Council of Colored Women, Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Grand Circle of Woodcraft, 
Woodmen’s Circle. 

The National Council represents organized effort along 
the lines of education, industry, and philanthropy, as well as 
moral and government reform. With all their diversified 
work, they are united upon many of the vital questions 
touching the home, humanity and government. There are 
committees on Peace and Arbitration, Education, Children, 
Equal Standard of Morals, Political Equality, Home, Immi- 
gration, Divorce, Illiteracy, Art and Literature, Philan 
thropics and Charities, Domestic Relations, Legal Status of 
Women and Children, Health, Foreign Correspondence, etc 

The Sixth triennial session was held last year in connec- 
tion with the Alaska-Yukon Exposition at Seattle. The 
President is Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and the Honorary Presidents are Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs. Fannie Hum- 
phreys Gaffney, Mrs. Mary Wood Swift. 























The Woman Suffrage Movement* 


HE first Woman’s Rights convention was held in July, 
1848, at Seneca Falls, New York. A “Declaration of 
Sentiments” was signed by a hundred men and women and 
resolutions were adopted. This Declaration stated the 
whole case for woman as comprehensively as it ever has been 
stated since; the resolutions comprised practically every 
demand that ever afterwards was made for women. 

The second convention met at Salem, Ohio, in 1850, 
and the third at Worcester, Massachusetts, in October, 
1850. From that time until the Civil War a national con- 
vention was held annually in various states. After the war 
the advocates of universal suffrage organized as the Equal 
Rights Association, but its platform was so broad that 
women were being sacrificed to agitation for the negro; 
therefore in May, 1869, under the leadership of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony, there was 
formed in New York City the National Woman Suffrage 
Association whose sole object should be to secure a Six- 
teenth Amendment to the National Constitution which would 
enfranchise women. In November, 1869, Lucy Stone 
founded at Cleveland, Ohio, the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association which worked principally to obtain the 
suffrage through amendments to State constitutions. Both 
societies held national conventions every year thereafter. 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS 
In 1890 the two bodies united under the name National 
American Woman Suffrage Association and since then 
both methods of work have been followed. Mrs. Stanton 
was elected president of the new organization; Miss An- 
thony, vice-president; Lucy Stone, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In 1892 Mrs. Stanton resigned het 


*Prepared from information contributed by the National Amer 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, the Equal Franchise Society, the 
National Progressive Woman Suffrage Union, the Equality League 
of Self-Supporting Women, the Collegiate Equal Suffrage Leacue 
of New York State, and the Woman Suffrage Party. 
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office because of advancing age; Miss Anthony was elected 
president and the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, vice-president. 
Miss Anthony resigned the presidency in 1900 and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt was elected to it. In 1904 she felt un- 
able to serve longer and Dr. Shaw was made president, 
and still holds the office. 

Until the collection of the Susan B. Anthony Memorial 
Fund none of the officers of the National Association re- 
ceived any salaries, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery having served 
twenty-one years without pay, and Miss Anthony having 
given fifty years of labor for love of the cause. Since 
1906, however, moderate salaries have been paid from the 
Anthony fund to the president, secretary, and treasurer. 

National headquarters were opened in 1895. The Na- 
tional Association is a federation of State Suffrage ‘Associa- 
tions, of which there are now thirty-eight; the latter are 
composed of County Societies made up of local suffrage 
clubs. An individual who,is a member of any affiliated 
local club is thereby a member of County, State and Nationa! 
Associations. 

Women now have complete suffrage on the same terms 
as men in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho; municipal 
suffrage in Kansas; school suffrage in twenty-six States 
and Territories; tax-payers’ suffrage in four States. The 
result in these places was the outcome of work done by 
the women of the States, but the National Association 
helped by furnishing speakers, as it does to hundreds of 
State meetings every year. In order to obtain an amend- 
ment to any State constitution the legislature must agree to 
a resolution embodying the desired amendment, and must 
then submit it to the voters, this being the only country in 
the world where the individual voter has an opportunity to 
express his opinion directly on the subject. When the 
question is referred to the people the National Association 
comes to the assistance of the State Associations with ad- 
visory, financial, and other practical help. 

Never since 1869 has the National Association failed 
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to have a hearing before Congress at every session on the 
addition of an Equal Suffrage amendment to the federal 
constitution and it has secured many reports, some in favor 
and some against. 

Auxiliary to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association are the National College-Suffrage League which 
is organized in twenty-three States and whose president is 
Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr; the 
Friends Equal Rights Association of which Mrs. Mary 
Bentley Thomas of Ednor, Maryland, is president, and 
the Equal Franchise Society, presided over by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Duer Mackay of New York City. 

In addition to these National organizations is the Na- 
tional Progressive Woman Suffrage Union of which Mrs. B. 
Borrmann Wells of London was the founder. Its mem- 
bers are known as the “American Suffragettes” and they do 
outdoor work almost entirely, their activities being “mili- 
tant” though American conditions do not demand aggres- 
siveness like that displayed by English women. 


SUFFRAGE ACTIVITIES IN NEW YORK CITY 


The suffrage activities of New York City are illustra- 
tions of those developed in other parts of the country. In 
Greater New York there are some forty suffrage organiza- 
tions, some of national scope, some affiliated with the New 
York State Society, of which Mrs. Crossett is president, and 
some entirely independent. Of the last named the best known 
is the Political Equality League recently started by Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont. This League works through the estab- 
lishment of Settlements which are to serve as centers for 
educating their neighborhoods in the principles of Equal 
Suffrage. One of these settlements is now in operation in 
Harlem, one in the Bronx, one on the East Side, and one in 
Brooklyn. 

The Equality League of Self-Supporting Women was 
the outgrowth, says the president, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, of some work that had been carried on in the East 
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Side. A small group of women went to various clubs, trade 
unions, working women’s and girls’ organizations and talked 
on social and industrial questions. At first suffrage was 
very seldom introduced, but gradually the question of citi- 
zenship for women was brought to the front. It was grad- 
ually borne in upon the speakers that the enthusiasm in 
the suffrage movement in the future would come from the 
industrial woman, and that what she most needed was to be 
brought in contact, not with leisure women, but with women 
who, like herself, were out in the world facing life just as 
men do, and earning their own living. It seemed to those 
who were carrying on this work that if a league could be 
formed which brought into its ranks the enthusiasm of the 
industrial woman and the training of the professional wo- 
man, great good might be accomplished. Such a League 
was formed in January, 1907. Membership includes indi- 
viduals and associations, and the list now covers 1,800 in- 
dividuals and 21,000 members in affiliated societies. The 
League does educational work by holding monthly meetings 
and weekly Sunday afternoon teas at which good speakers 
present topics considered vital. An evening class in public 
speaking and suffrage argument is conducted through the 
winter, and with warm weather the recently trained speakers 
enter upon a campaign of outdoor work, their plan being to 
hold a meeting somewhere in the city every night with 
three addresses at each. 

The following circular issued by the League suggests 
methods by which friends of suffrage may aid the cause: 
“Will you speak at outdoor meetings? Will you speak at 
indoor meetings? Will you usher, collect and sell litera- 
ture at meetings? Will you sell tickets and boxes for meet- 
ings? Will you help to secure speakers and musicians for 
meetings? Will you distribute notices of meetings? Will 
you post placard notices of meetings? Will you wear sand- 
wich boards advertising meetings? Will you help to ad- 
dress envelopes? Will you work at the office in the day- 
time a certain number of hours a week? Will you try to 
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secure members among your acquaintances? Will you sell 
literature and buttons among your acquaintances? Will 
you distribute notices at meetings of other societies of which 
you are a member? Will you try to arrange for some one 
to speak on suffrage before such societies at least once a 
year? Is there any work not mentioned which you would 
like to do?” 

In her address at the annual meeting of the Equal 
Franchise Society, Mrs. Mackay, the president, said a few 
words that are explanatory of the variety of suffrage so- 
cieties : 

“There are so many reasons why we women want the 
ballot,” she said, “that it is almost impossible to express 
even a small portion of them to you here. 

“The wage-earner needs the ballot so that she may ex- 
press through legislation what she feels her working day and 
her wage should be. Women in this State earn their living 
under man-made laws; and it is a physical impossibility 
for men to appreciate the conditions under which it is neces- 
sary that women should work. There is another class of 
women who want the ballot because they feel that they need 
it to protect their home. They are directly affected by the 
tariff and by all food laws. The mother, the wife, the 
daughter, is the one who keeps house, and keeping house 
means making a family income go as far as current prices 
and restrictions enable it to go. The housekeeper is, or 
represents, the consumer. There is a third class of women 
who want the ballot because they are ready, willing, com- 
netent, to give the State service in those offices where wo- 
men can do work as well, if not better, than men.” 

The Equal Franchise Society makes educational propa- 
ganda its work, distributing literature among office women. 
selling it at bazaars, giving a prize for the best suffrage 
essay by a college student, and conducting a series of meet- 
ings at one of the city theaters throughout the winter. 

The Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of New York 
State, which is made up chiefly of women, but which ad- 
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mits men also, carries on in New York City a Suffrage 
Shop and Reading Room which serves as a place for meet- 
ings where aspects of the suffrage question may be dis- 
cussed from both practical and academic standpoints. It also 
holds outdoor meetings. Miss Jessie Ashley is the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, and 
Mrs. Philip Snowden are the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

In close accord with the Collegiate League is the Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage of the State of New York. 
George Foster Peabody is the president, and William D. 
Howells heads the list of Vice-presidents. Its constitution 
declares that: 


“The purpose of this League shall be to express ap- 
proval of the movement of women to attain the full suf- 
frage in this country, and to aid them in their efforts to- 
ward that end by public appearance in behalf of the cause, 
by the circulation of literature, the holding of meetings, and 
in such other ways as may from time to time seem desir- 


able.” 

A similar body of younger men has been formed among 
the students at Columbia University under the leadership of 
Prof. Max Eastman and Arthur S. Levy, Jr. 

NEW POLICY OF SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES 

With the year 1910 the Woman Suffrage societies are 
entering upon a new working policy. Heretofore they 
have abstained from politics and have urged the issue as a 
moral question. They have given this method forty years of 
consistent trial, with results that seem to indicate that more 
radical and aggressive means are necessary. The National 
Association is alive to the recent awakening on the subject 
due (1) to the suffrage successes in England, (2) to the 
entrance of women’s clubs into civic work whose successful 
accomplishment would be facilitated by the ballot, (3) to the 
prestige given to the movement by the acquisition of wo- 
men of social influence, (4) to the interest taken by the 
trade union women, (5) to the favorable pronouncements 
of the National American Federation of Labor and the Fed- 
erations of Labor of twenty-one States, (6) to the enthus- 
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iasm of the advocates of temperance, and (7) to the opening 
of large, handsome headquarters in New York City, where 
a monthly paper, Progress, is published. 

The Association realizes, however, that with both the 
great political parties opposed to the movement, with the 
organized liquor traffic bringing its influence to bear against 
an enfranchisement that would be active against it, and with 
the great corporations contending against a multiplication of 
voters, interests hostile to women suffrage dominate the com- 
munity. The new policy is well described in its local appli- 
cation in a leaflet issued by the Equality League of Self- 
Supporting Women. It says: 

“The political policy adopted by the Votes for Wo- 
men Committee is the logical sequence of the recognition of 
this fact, that while there has been growth of suffrage opin- 
ion in the State, there has been no increase in the number 
of legislators at Albany friendly to our cause. 

“The Votes for Women Committee thinks, therefore, 
the chief problem in the suffrage movement of New York 
State is how to change the legislature from an indifferent 
body into one responsive to our ideas. The political method 
we have adopted to accomplish this end is as follows: 

“We begin in the primaries and nominating conven- 
tions to ask that a man favorable to suffrage be nominated. 
The candidates finally chosen are carefully questioned as 
to how they stand on Woman Suffrage. That is: 1. Will 
they work to bring the suffrage resolution out of Commit- 
tee? 2. Will they vote to submit to the voters the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage? 

“These questions are asked not in a spirit of amiable 
curiosity, but with the expressed purpose to act according 
to the replies we receive. In short, we are in earnest, we 
mean to defeat our enemies. 

“And just here comes the second item in our policy. 
Shall we work for friends or against enemies; shall we 
support the candidate who declares in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, or work against the man who is our declared foe? 
We believe to work for friends would result in burdening 
ourselves with the idiosyncrasies of all sorts and conditions 
of candidates who would often agree with us just to secure 
our support. The way to get the right men at Albany is to 
defeat the wrong men in the constituencies. 
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“In districts where none of the candidates are on our 
side, we must recognize that the people themselves are not 
yet awake to the meaning of true democracy, and must use 
election time—which is a season when the people can be 
most easily stirred—for carrying on a vigorous Woman 
Suffrage campaign. 

“In elections where all candidates are favorable to 
us, a period of stirring propaganda should also be our aim 
in order that the man elected may find that his friendly at- 
titude towards our cause is backed up by a wide sentiment 
for Woman Suffrage in his own district. 

“In our political work we must never iose sight of the 
fact that it is the constituency ; the constituency upon which 
we depend. When we get the majority in a district on our 
side and make the connection between public opinion and 
the representative in the legislature, we have Woman Suf- 
frage for the first time on its way to victory.” 

The methods described in the pamphlet quoted above 
are those elaborated by the Woman Suffrage Party. This 
is a new working force organized or in process of organiza- 
tion in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago, as 
well as in New York, where it came into being on January 
15, 1910. An explanatory slip says: 

“The Woman Suffrage Party is a political union of ex- 
isting equal suffrage organizations in the City of New York. 
Its aim is to secure the submission of a woman suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution and its adoption at the 
polls. To this end it is proposed: 

“t. To diffuse among voters and non-voters a wider 
knowledge and deeper understanding of the underlying 
justice and expediency of woman’s demand for the ballot. 

“2. To enlist the active codperation of men and wo- 
men by means of a systematic, vigorous, educational cam- 
paign. 

“3. To conduct a non-partisan campaign with the ob- 
ject of securing the pledges of all candidates for the legisla- 
ture to vote in favor of the submission of the woman suf- 
frage amendment; to hold Assembly District, County and 
City Conventions when deemed expedient; to nominate 
candidates for the legislature and secure a place on the offi- 
cial ballot by petition, should the continued adverse attitud« 
of the legislature render such action necessary. 
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“The women of New York will not be able to vote until 
a bill authorizing an amendment to the State Constitution 
has passed two successive Legislatures, and the amendment 
has been ratified by a majority vote at the polls. 

“To meet this difficult situation, the Woman Suffrage 
Party proposes to conduct a constructive, systematic, thor- 
ough campaign in the City of New York which will reach 
every man and woman in it. It will endeavor to enroll as 
members all men and women in each Assembly District who 
believe that women shot uld vote in om that the rapidly 
growing sentiment in favor of equal suffrage may be united 
into a definite, positive force. 

“The Woman Suffrage Party is organized by Districts 
in imitation of the plan followed by political parties, that a 
practical demonstration may be given to our Legislators and 
political parties that there is a decided public opinion in their 
constituencies which demands suffrage for woman. 

“The organized district club will naturally become the 
instrument through which the District campaign will be 
waged.” 

To facilitate its work the Woman Suffrage Party has 
officered the existing political divisions of Greater New 
York, each Borough having its chairman, each Assembly 
District its leader, each Election District its captain. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, the City Chairman, says, “This plan 
of work is that which men have evolved after a century of 
political experience as the best one for campaign purposes. 
It is a vain hope that an idea so radical as woman suffrage 
can be adopted through votes of men by any plan less thor- 
oughgoing. Men agree in pronouncing the new movement 
‘practical,’ ‘on the right track,’ etc. 

“The plan itself needs no recommendation, since men 
have applied sufficient tests through years of political strife. 
The unknown factor in the situation is how men and women 
who believe in suffrage will respond to the call for support. 
Will they overlook the non-essentials in their loyalty to the 
one essential—a united whole; will they sink personality in 
service to the great cause? These things time must tell us. 
Is it possible for a ‘machine’ to remain operative which has 

‘bosses,’ no ‘graft,’ no personal rewards te offer, and 
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whose sole motor power is self-sacrificing, conscientious 
service to a noble cause? Time must answer.” 

The Woman Suffrage Party of New York City pub- 
lishes a paper, The Woman Voter, and it announces as its 
aim,—“The enrollment of 100,000 members this year and 
the attainment of woman suffrage in the State of New York 
within five years.” 


The Woman Suffrage Movement 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 


In 1904 the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
was formed with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt as its presi- 
dent. The advanced position of European countries over 
the United States in the matter of woman suffrage was 
made clear at the Congress in London in April, 1909, 
when, of the twenty-two countries making up the member- 
ship of the Alliance it was found that the representatives 
of twelve had more suffrage than Mrs. Catt. In her ad- 
dress to the Congress, Mrs. Catt said: 

“Naturally, it would have flattered the pride and patriot- 
ism of American women, could their country have continued 
to lead the movement which there had its organized begin- 
ning. But their deep regret that this cannot be done does 
not modify the genuine sincerity of their joy over the prog- 
ress in other lands. There are irresistible forces which 
make for human liberty, and against which kings and armies 
struggle in vain. Man suffrage and woman suffrage are 
such forces. In the long run it cannot matter where the 
victory came earliest, since our cause is not national, but 
international. The gains will always follow the path of 
least resistance, and a fortunate combination of political 
conditions may disclose it at the most unexpected times and 
in the most undreamed of places. The workers of every 
country must be watchful and prepared to seize the oppor- 
tunity when it offers. Every victory gained adds momen- 
tum to the whole movement. Every association which labors 
unitedly and unselfishly to secure the suffrage, aids the 
work in other lands.” 





Dr. Anna H. Shaw, President of National American Woman 


Suffrage Association. 





H. E., the Countess of Aberdeen, Dublin, Ireland, President Inter- 
national Council of Women. 





Laura Drake Gill, President Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 








Emilie McVea, Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati. One of 
the Founders of the Southern Association of College Women. 
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New York State Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage 


By Mrs. Barclay Hazard 


HE anti-suffrage movement is not furthered by any or- 
7 ganization of national scope, but the methods of work 
of the New York State Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage are representative of those employed by the anti- 
suffrage associations of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and Oregon and the committees of Maine and Rhode 
Island. 

The New York ‘Association, whose president is Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott, was founded in 1895. ‘At the time of the 
last Constitutional Convention of the State of New York, 
fourteen years ago, a very determined effort was made by 
the suffragists to secure an amendment in their favor. At 
first this movement excited no particular interest and women 
were willing to watch with quiet amusement the efforts of 
their more strenuous sisters. As time went on, however, 
it became apparent that the subject must not be allowed to 
go by default. In consequence a handful of women gathered 
et Mrs. Abraham Hewitt’s on April 8th, 1905, and then and 
there started what has grown into the large and ever in- 
creasingly influential association opposed to the further ex- 
tension of franchise to woman. The first work before these 
ladies was to secure names to a counter petition to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. In the short space of six weeks, 
without an effort, and with no expenditure of money, except 
for the absolutely necessary expenses of printing and post- 
age 18,000 names were secured. These figures are the more 
significant in view of the fact that after two years’ work 
of the suffragists their “million name” petition just handed 
in to Congress has dwindled down to 404,825 names, and 
their quota for New York State is only 18,000. In two years 
and as a result of countless meetings and continued efforts, 
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they have achieved only the same number of names for New 
York that were secured in six weeks by the other side. 

After the excitement of the Constitutional Convention 
died down it was at first supposed that the opposition organ- 
ization would disband. When it became apparent, however, 
that the suffragists did not intend to abandon the field it 
was decided to put the association in sufficiently good work- 
ing order that it might be called upon in any emergency. 
This emergency arose after the suffrage meeting in Balti- 
more at which $60,000 was raised as a testimony to Susan 
B. Anthony. This fund immediately produced great activity 
in the suffrage ranks and compelled the opposition to more 
active measures. In June, 1909, the State Association was 
obliged, by the press of work, to take an office. Heretofore 
all work had been carried on in the home of the secretary. 
From this office has gone all the literature, demands for 
which come from all parts of the Union, letters to legislators 
and inquirers, and from this office the various auxiliaries 
have been organized. The work of the organization is en- 
tirely voluntary, only absolutely necessary clerical assistance 
being provided. In that respect it is a great contrast to the 
suffragist associations, with their list of salaried workers. 

The aim of the association is to increase general inter- 
est in the subject which its name indicates, and to educate 
and stimulate public opinion to an intelligent opposition. 

The policy is to present an unwavering opposition to 
the suffrage for women; to hold no public conventions; to 
avoid needless discussions; to advocate the duty of women 
towards the State through appointive office; to impress upon 
the public the belief that women without a vote exert upon 
the government the best influence in their power, and that 
such influence would be limited by the affiliation with parties 
made necessary by the use of the ballot. 

The method of work is to disseminate the literature 
which the discussion of the subject calls forth; to encourage 
the writing of articles stating the reasons for opposing wo- 
man suffrage, and the testifying to legislative committees 
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and through the medium of the public press that the opposi- 
tion to woman suffrage is based upon “the intelligent con- 
viction of representative women in all lines of social, in- 
dustrial, educational and domestic progress.” 

While the association believes that it represents the 
great majority of women who neither desire the ballot nor 
regard it as expedient that it should be thrust upon them, 
it believes that women whose training and experience fit 
them for the task should take as active a part in public 
life as shall be compatible with their other duties. Most 
of the women actively connected with the association are 
well known in philanthropic and sociological work. On Jan- 
uary 30 it was decided that we should make a public declara- 
tion of what has always been one of our principles and in 
pursuance of this plan letters were sent to the Governor 
of the State and to the Mayor of New York as follows: 

“Earnestly believing that the serious purpose, ability 
and experience, to be found among women in many walks 
of life, should be used for the benefit of the community, and 
that the public service can be rendered more effective and 
economical by the appointment of women of judgment and 
energy as members of such educational, charitable, sanitary 
and reformatory boards, commissions and committees, as 
deal directly with the needs of both sexes, we respectfully 
ask that as soon as may be you will make such appointments 
of women as are possible at the present time under the laws. 
We believe this to be the safest method of utilizing at the 
present time the capacities of women and their interest in 
the public welfare, without exposing our civic institutions 
to the risks attendant upon granting to women unrestricted 
suffrage.” 

It is with much gratification that we record the fact 
that, since these letters were sent, Governor Hughes has ap- 
pointed fifteen women on State boards and Mayor McClellan 
has appointed four women on the Board of Education, this 
being the first instance of women so being appointed since 
the administration of Mayor Strong in 1895. 

From all parts of the country demands for literature 
have poured in. These have been met by sending out the 
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following pamphlets: “What is an Anti-Suffragist?” Mrs. 
Robert McVickar ; “Wages and the Ballot,” Miss Mary Dean 
‘Adams; “Address Before Constitutional Convention, 1894,” 
Hon. Elihu Root; “Real Opponents to Woman Suffrage 
Movement,” Edward W. Bok; “First Legislative Address, 
1895,” Mrs. Francis M. Scott; “A Talk to Women on the 
Subject of Woman Suffrage,” Miss Emily P. Bissell; “Do 
Working Women Need the Ballot?” Adeline Knapp; “Wo- 
man’s Progress versus Woman Suffrage,” Helen Kendrick 
Johnson ; “Should We Ask for the Suffrage,” Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer; “How Women Can Best Serve the State,” 
Mrs. Barclay Hazard; “The Blank Cartridge Ballot,” Ros- 
siter Johnson ; “Woma’s Rights in America,” Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin; “Statement in Regard to the Suffrage,” Abram 
S. Hewitt ; “Woman and the Law,” Francis M. Scott; “Tax- 
ation and Suffrage,” Frederick Dwight. 

The only meetings that have been held during the past 
year have been parlor meetings in private houses, with the 
one exception of a meeting at the Colony Club, where Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge addressed the members; the Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer speaking in opposition. The response to the 
parlor meetings has been most gratifying and the associa- 
tion looks forward to a year of quiet work along these lines. 

The work carried on by the auxiliary associations in 
the State has been as usual most thorough and capable. The 
Anti-Suffragist, published by the Albany auxiliary, has met 
with much approval and has stimulated great interest. 

During the past summer, Mrs. Otto Kiliani, a member 
of the executive committee, most generously took upon her- 
self the mission of a visit to England to investigate anti- 
suffrage conditions there. Her report was unexpectedly 
encouraging, and the association feels it to be of great value 
that it has come so closely in contact with the able women 
who are nobly resisting the disorganizing forces in England. 
In pursuance of a request from English friends an interna- 
tional secretary has been appointed, Mrs. Kiliani kindly fill- 
ing the position. 
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The membership committee reports an encouraging de- 
mand for signature papers. It has hitherto been the policy 
of this association to accept the names of women only on 
signature papers. While this rule is still adhered to the co- 
dperation and help of the men who believe that the suffrage 
is a question of expediency, not one of individual rights, is 
earnestly desired. 

The appearance of the association at the hearing at Al- 
bany in opposition to a resolution for the submission of a 
woman suffrage amendment is justly regarded as its most 
important public service. The hearing took place on Feb- 
ruary 24th last. The result was not known until March roth. 
It was a matter of congratulation to find that the vote in the 
Assembly Judiciary Committee stood 10 to 2 in our favor. 
No vote was taken in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


At the time of the Suffrage Convention held in Wash- 
ington in April the New York Association mailed the fol- 
lowing protest to each member of Congress: 


To the Honorable Members of Senate and House in Con- 
gress now assembled : 

The women of the United States who are opposed to the 
adoption of universal woman suffrage desire at this time 
to present their earnest protest against the proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States which would 
confer full suffrage upon all the women in this country. 
They oppose this amendment on the ground that it is un- 
necessary. There would seem to be no possible justification 
for the effort now being made to secure federal interference 
with the reserved rights of the several states, since the object 
sought can be accomplished whenever public opinion in the 
several states shall be pronounced in its favor. 

To extend the suffrage to women would be to introduce 
into the electorate a vast non-combatant party, incapable 
of enforcing its own rule. Manhood Suffrage is a method 
adopted for peacefully ascertaining the will of the majority, 
to which the minority must perforce submit. The majority 
prevails because it is the majority, and could, if necessary, 
compel compliance with its wishes. To make possible a ma- 
jority which a minority could safely defy, would be to over- 
throw the fundamental idea of Republican Government. 
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There are limitations and peculiarities belonging to we- 
men as a sex which demand at the hands of men correspond- 
ing immunities and protections, and, as time has progressed, 
these have been more and more generally recognized and 
given. Special legislation, based upon the necessities of sex, 
has grown to command the support of our most eminent 
and intelligent statesmen. 

To grant the power to make laws to men and women 
equally, and thereby destroy man’s sense of responsibility 
for women’s welfare, would leave the latter to enjoy only 
such special privileges as she could win by fighting for them, 
and even if woman had the unrestricted right to vote, any 
struggle between man and woman would be most unequal. 

It seems only necessary to present this brief statement 
to convince your committee that the proposition to give the 
suffrage to women is not justified by any compensating ad- 
vantages whatsoever. This change is not desired by a ma- 
jority of the women of this country, and it is a measure liable 
to produce intolerable confusion leading to a revolution of 
the social order. 

Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, President of the Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women. 

Mrs. Francis M. Scott, President of the New York 
State Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, President of the Illinois 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. J. Gardner Cassatt, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania ‘Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Rowland G. Hazard, President of the Rhode 
Island Committee Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

April, roro. 














































The Association of Collegiate 


Alumnae 
By Mabell S. C. Smith 


HE phrase “a living wage” is one not usually associated 

with the work of college women. The living wage 

is, however, just as vitally connected with the economic effi- 

ciency of the teacher of history as of the shirtwaist maker. 

The more adequate the wage to satisfy the physical and 

mental needs of the worker the better the quality of her 
output. 

A study of the economic efficiency of college women 
was the important contribution of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz in 1909 to the increasing volume of literature 
that concerns itself with the self-supporting woman. The 
research was conducted under a committee of which Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards was chairman, and whose membership 
included Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge and Miss Edith Ab- 
bott, Director and Assistant Director of Research in the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. The Boston 
Branch undertook the task of collating the data sent in by 
the other branches all over the country. Miss Susan M. 
Kingsbury of the committee and of the Boston Branch pre- 
sented the result to the Association in a paper read before the 
annual meeting of October, 1909. 

The study was based on returns from about twenty per 
cent. of the self-supporting membership of the organization, 
representing forty-two different colleges, twenty-six states 
of the Union, and a variety in the size of the towns under 
consideration. So large a percentage of the slips was from 
teachers that the investigation practically resolved itself into 
a discussion of the teaching profession. The information 
came from women who had been employed from one to 
twenty-one years, and whose incomes varied from $500 to 
$2,000. The conclusions reached in summing up the data 
are presented as follows by Miss Kingsbury: 
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1. The capital invested in a college education must 
be $2,500 to $3,500, and more often than not amounts to 
$7,000 because of advanced work and travel. 

2. Promotion from grade to high school work takes 
place after one to three, or sometimes five, years of teaching. 
To attain satisfactory positions in high schools or colleges 
requires graduate study. 

3. Low salaries are not confined to the small towns, 
but exist equally in the larger towns. 

4. Low salaries are not accepted because college wo- 
men have independent incomes, and because they supplement 
their incomes by other work. These things are not true. 

5. Earning capacity above apprenticeship commences 
at twenty-five to twenty-seven years of age. Low salaries 
are not confined to apprentices. 

6. Length of service does not bring the requisite ad- 
vancement in salary. 

7. College women are apparently making every effort 
to increase efficiency, but are not receiving commensurate 
returns. 

8. College women are not making equally vigorous at- 
tempts to reap the reward of effort, but permit love of, or a 
devotion to, the present work, or personal preference, to 
interfere ; or they expend unwisely and thus fail of results. 

9. The standard of living is, in the majority of cases, 
too low to secure adequate efficiency. College women do not 
live economically in the best sense of the word. 

10. College women are not compelled to support fami- 
lies or dependent persons. 

11. A lack of business sense is shown in the small 
sums actually saved, the low estimate of the amount neces- 
sary to save, and the universal complaint of ignorance as 
to best methods and forms of investment. 

12. There is no prevailing “Standard of Living” among 
college women. 

13. College women are contributing largely to develop- 
ment in their own profession and to civic, educational, and 
social advancement in their community. 

By way of remedy for the conditions made apparent in 
this revelation of success in academic lines combined with 
a “lack of business sense” and “little apparent comprehen- 
sion of responsibility to oneself,” the committee made the 


following suggestions : 
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1. Should not the over-supply of teachers be reduced 
by directing many of our graduates into other pursuits than 
teaching? This will place upon the college, just where the 
responsibility is due, the obligation of discovering what 
those opportunities are, what preparation should be given, 
and, when once offered, what the results are. 

2. Should not courses be added to the college cur- 
riculum to give women the fundamental principles in other 
professions or lines of industry or commerce, than teaching? 

3. May not required courses be added to the college 
curriculum to inculcate business power and sense in all wo- 
men, whether they expect to become self-supporting or not? 

4. Especially should courses afford the woman who is 
to be self-dependent an understanding of the actual condition 
she is to meet; they should teach her the principles, at least, 
of the economics of earning and of spending. 

5. Not less important is the effort to arouse among 
all college women a spirit of responsibility for the solution 
of the question concerning self-supporting women, and at 
the same time to secure a sense of solidarity among these 
women themselves. 

6. It is really a matter of the establishment of self- 
respect, and dignifying the work which women can do, and 
in general changing their attitude from that of persons some- 
thing less than free to that of persons not only free but con- 
sciously equal to the best. 

The committee ended its report with a series of prac- 
tical recommendations embodying the above suggestions 
whose carrying out will put the Association in‘a position to 
help, encourage and advise colleges toward a solution of 
the problem of a living wage for their graduates. As a re- 
sult of the investigation the Association appointed a standing 
committee on “Vocational Opportunities,” “whose duties 
shall be to study the opportunities for trained women other 
than teaching, and to endeavor to secure a uniform method 
among the colleges of keeping records of the occupational 
experience of their graduates.” 

The Philadelphia branch has appointed a special com- 
mittee to investigate the business and professional openings 
for educated women in their part of the country, and in 
‘April held a conference on agriculture as a means of liveli- 
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hood for women. Women of practical experience in agri- 
culture gave talks on landscape architecture, forestry, gen- 
eral farming, poultry farming, stock raising, truck garden- 
ing, fruit nurseries, forest tree nurseries, hot-house flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, and bee-keeping, and representatives 
of the State College Agricultural School and the prospective 
Pennsylvania School of Horticulture for Women, presented 
the opportunities in Pennsylvania for agricultural training 

Work like that of the Committee on Economic Effi- 
ciency, thorough and intelligent work, is the constant occu- 
pation of the Association, the present day demand being for 
such detailed service where, twenty-eight years ago, when 
the Association was incorporated, the need was for an en- 
largement of educational opportunity. Forty-seven branches, 
distributed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, make a compre- 
hensive organization, and the more than 4,000 members 
furnish a diverse band unified for team work. 

Not one who has observed the activities of the Associa- 
tion during the last quarter century can have failed to notice 
the way in which the interests of the branches have followed 
—where they have not led—the modern trend of thought 
away from the pursuit of culture for purposes of personal 
satisfaction to the pursuit of culture for the production of 
a personal efficiency which shall be of service to others. Lec- 
tures on Ibsen are infrequent now. They are replaced by 
studies of forestry, child development, sanitation, and the 
balanced ration; by discussions as to a more practical col- 
lege curriculum for women, and the solving of municipal 
problems; by agitation of educational legislation and of the 
question of equal suffrage; by active welfare work for fac- 
tory girls and public school children; by stirring up anti- 
tuberculosis and pro-peace enthusiasm. Playgrounds and 
day nurseries, loan scholarships and high school libraries, 
juvenile courts and travelers’ aid societies all claim their 
own. Lectures to interest high school pupils in college and 
to inform college seniors as to the scope and usefulness of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz to which they soon 
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will be eligible form part of the undertakings of many 
groups. Even the Boston Branch shows that the Hub can 
send out other than literary spokes since its program em- 
braces such topics as the school of saleswomen; the needs 
of schools in communities increasingly foreign; insurance 
and savings as necessary expenditures ; the question of a liv- 
ing wage for college women; the care and education of 
defective children; the metropolitan water supply; and the 
students’ union of Boston. 

Aside from the pursuits of the individual branches 
the Association as a whole performs certain duties which 
are best undertaken by a corporate body. Of these the 
standardization of colleges is the most important. There 
are in the United States one hundred and thirty colleges for 
women only and three hundred and thirty coeducational uni- 
versities and. colleges. So high is the standard of the As- 
sociation that it has granted membership to but twenty-three 
of these institutions with six other American and two Cana- 
dian institutions which admit women only to graduate work. 
In its last report the committee on corporate membership 
said: 

The older members of the Association will remember 
how careful a search was made in the past for guidance in 
establishing standards. Every educational body was in the 
same state of ignorance and uncertainty that we were in and 
we were compelled to formulate our own standards. We 
may rightly claim to have rendered good pioneer service, 
since within the past year our work has been recognized in 
the third annual report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and in the address by the Com- 
missioner of Education on “American Standards in Educa- 
tion and the World-Standard” before the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science. 


Other activities of the Association as a body include 
the partial support of the Naples Table for Laboratory Re- 
search by Women to which the Association has the privilege 
of appointing a limited number of students, and the award- 
ing of a European Fellowship and of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship. The holder of the former 
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grant for 1909-1910 is Miss Alma de Lallande Le Duc, a 
Columbia University student who has specialized in Ro- 
mance languages. The Memorial Fellowship was not 
awarded for 1909-1910 but the successful competitor for 
1910-1911 has just been announced to be Miss Mary Jude 
Hussey who presents as her major, Assyrian, and for minors 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Egyptian. She is an A. B. of Earlham 
College but has her Ph. D. from Bryn Mawr and has also 
spent two years at the University of Leipzig. She received 
the Baltimore Fellowship last spring and since that time has 
been working in the Harvard Museum with great success in 
deciphering cuneiform inscriptions. She wishes to continue 
this work for which she seems peculiarly well fitted. The 
recipient of the A. C. A. Fellowship for 1910-1911 is Miss 
Hope Emily Allen, A. B. and A. M. of Bryn Mawr and 
1908-1910 student at Radcliffe. English is her line of work 
and she wishes to study in England to complete an inter- 
esting piece of work to determine a question of authorship. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz is an organiza- 
tion of power because its members have similar traditions 
behind them, and like ideals before. When they pull they 
pull together, and, as the Cape Cod fisherman said to a 
landsman who was watching a sea-going tug extricate a 
schooner from an ill-considered bed on a sand-bank—“Whea 
the Storm King gits a holt on her she’ got to move!” 









Southern Association of College 
Women 


HE Southern Association of College Women was found- 

ed at the University of Tennessee in July, 1903, by 

Miss Emilie Watts McVea, Dr. Lillian Wyckoff Johnson and 

Miss Celeste Parrish. Its objects, as defined by its constitu- 

tion, are: “First, to unite college women in the South for 

the promotion of higher education of women; second, to 

raise the standard of education for women; third, to de- 

velop preparatory schools and to define the line of demarca- 
tion for women.” 

While the objects of the Association, as here stated, 
are in no way to be minimized or forgotten, it is none the 
less true that even larger purposes have been gradually 
evolved by the Association. This evolution has been due to 
the need of definite programs of work to keep the members 
together, to the natural interest in current educational move- 
ments, and to the variety of interests made necessary in the 
growth of the Association over so large an area as the South. 

Moreover, it has been most natural that the women 
of the South to whom the privilege of a higher education 
has brought with it the obligation of service, should consider 
how they may most fully bring to fruition for the general 
betterment of education any efforts that they may be able 
to make, either as individuals or as an organization. Having 
had experience in obtaining and analyzing facts it would 
seem that college women could work most effectively in the 
particular field of getting and analyzing the facts in regard 
to Southern educational needs. And if the organization 
works for the thing that it can do best, it follows inevitably 
that it will secure the maximum of interest and codperation. 

In view of these truths, it seems well to attempt a state- 
ment of a plan of work for the Association. 

First, to investigate the actual conditions as to educa- 
tion in the South, in the separate States, and in the various 
cities where there are branches of the Association, using 
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for this purpose original investigations when they are possi- 
ble and also the reports of the Census Bureau, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the various State School 
Superintendents, the County School Superintendents, and 
the local Boards of Education, all of which are mines of 
information absolutely untouched by the average citizen. 

Second, to circulate facts as to these conditions and 
the needs revealed by them, using as media the meetings of 
the various branches, addresses to other organizations and 
codperative work with them, and a column published at regu- 
lar intervals in one of the local papers. 

Third, to use all possible force as an Association and 
as individuals to create in this, and in other ways, such 
public opinion as will demand throughout the South larger 
appropriations for the rural and city schools, more compe- 
tent Boards of Education, better trained and better paid 
superintendents and teachers, better buildings, more com- 
plete supervision of the physical as well as the mental wel- 
fare of the children, and, finally, a much larger enrollment 
of the school population. 

With less than half the per capita wealth in the South 
Atlantic States that is to be found in the North Atlantic, 
and yet with an eight per cent. greater proportion of chil- 
dren of school age; with school teachers paid, in at least one 
Southern State, at an annual rate that is but two-thirds of 
the current estimate of the value of convict labor; with 
eighteen times as great a proportion of child illiteracy in 
the South as is to be found in the North Atlantic States; 
and with the further need of dividing all school funds, 
from so low a taxable wealth, so as to provide separate 
schools for both white and colored children, there is in the 
South an educational problem of which the surpassing dif- 
ficulty of solution should enlist the services of every trained 
man and woman. It is not merely a Southern problem; it 
is, and should be, a national problem. 

And other national problems confront the Association 
as part of the work resulting from alliance with the great 
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organizations of women that have formed a new department 
in the National Educational Association, currently designated 
as the N. E. A. Department of School Patrons. These 
organizations aggregate, nominally, more than a million of 
women and are the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Congress of Mothers, the Council of Jewish Women, 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and the Southern 
Association of College Women. Though the youngest and 
by far the smallest of these organizations, it is the hope of 
the Southern Association to prove its efficiency in this de- 
partment by hearty codperation in proposed lines of work. 

As at present outlined, these include the physical bet- 
terment of the public school children, the socialization of 
the public school, and the enactment of the best legislation 
possible in regard to child labor, birth registration, com- 
pulsory education, and juvenile courts. ‘As definitely as 
possible, it is the desire to increase public sentiment for 
these things, and it is hoped that every member of the Asso- 
ciation will rally about these great movements which are 
not merely for the South, but for the whole Nation. 

The Association has grown to a membership of over 
four hundred, and the number of its chapters is in the 
“teens.” Graduates of these colleges are eligible to member- 
ship in the Southern Association of College Women: 

1. George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

2. All colleges and universities recognized by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
Wodman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va.; Sophie New- 
comb College, New Orleans, La.; Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga.; Trinity College, Durham, N. C.; Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. ; University of Mississippi, Ox- 
ford, Miss.; University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
University of Alabama, University, Ala.; University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va.; University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo.; University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

3. All colleges eligible to membership in the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz. 
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The Shirtwaist Makers’ Strike 


By Philip Davis 
Formerly National Organizer of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Civic Service House, Boston, Mass. 

EADERS of THe CHAUTAUQUAN will find Dr. Edith 
R Abbott’s “Women in Industry”* an important contri- 
bution to their present study of “Woman in the Progress 
of Civilization.” Dr. Abbott’s graphic account of woman’s 
share in industrial progress is particularly illuminating when 
read in connection with the stirring events of the greatest 
women’s strike of this country—that of the 30,000 Shirt- 
waist Makers of New York. It is entirely an accident, 
though a good omen for the book, that it should have come 
out at this time, furnishing a perplexed public with so splen- 
did a perspective for this epoch-making struggle. But in 
the light of history it is no accident at all that this shirt- 
waist makers’ strike should have happened at this time, in 
this trade, under such conditions and with such results. 

PRESENT STATUS OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

That the present is the most critical period in the his- 
tory of women in industry is best proven by these six words: 
Thirty Thousand Shirtwaist Makers Strike. Think of it! 
Thirty thousand girls—not grown-up women, but girls of 
tender age in one industry of a single city! Moreover, these 
girls are all “newcomers” charmed away from countries of 
Europe by the hope of entering some “gainful occupation,” 
only to find that they can’t even gain a livelihood. 

*“Never before in civilization have such numbers of 
young girls been suddenly released from the protection of the 
home and permitted to walk unattended upon city streets 
and to work under alien roofs; for the first time they are 
being prized more for their labor power than for their in- 
nocence, their ephemeral gaiety!” 

*Women in Industry, by Edith Abbott, Ph. D., Associate Di- 
rector of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Apole- 


ton & Co., New York. 
tjJane Addams: The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 
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The shirtwaist trade viewed as a branch of the vast 
garment industry strikingly illustrates the three-fold effect 
of industry upon womankind; the garment industry of to- 
day, more than any other, brought women out of the home 
into the factory; out of the country into the city; out of 
the Old World into the New. 

History might help us trace those tendencies from their 
earliest rise to their present development. But after all, 
the history of “women in industry,” from the crude begin- 
nings of those processes invented by women which now make 
for the “house in order,” to their present position as wage- 
earners, is yet to be written. Some stages are vaguely 
hinted at by Dr. Abbott, such as the specific contributions 
of primitive women; of women under the Greek and Ro- 
man forms of industry, or in the workshops of the monas- 
teries and the convents, or the arts and crafts which flour- 
ished in English factories of the fourteenth century, the 
domestic or cottage system of industry which prevailed 
largely in England prior to the industrial revolution, and 
the household production in America during the colonial 
period. These historic stages are the steps which finally 
led up to the system of industry which the nineteenth cen- 
tury painfully evolved and passed on to the twentieth cen- 
tury with all the good and evil characteristic of the present 
system. The roots of this system as well as its fruits are 
found in the following masterly summary by another woman 
writer on women in industry: 

*“Little by little the nineteenth century has seen one 
home industry after another gathered out of its individual 
relations into a collective impersonal unit. At the begin- 
ning of the century, brewing and baking, cooking, cleaning, 
and sewing, as well as much spinning, knitting and weaving 
were done within household walls. The family was not only 
a social but industrial unit. Today the bakeshop, the brew- 
ery, the laundry and the garment factory have in a large 
measure supplanted the housewife’s ovens, vats, wash tubs 


*Butler “Women and the Trades.” 
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and sewing baskets. As these industries passed out of the 
home the women followed them. From being all-round arti- 
sans many became, for example, packers of candy, or crack- 
ers and fruit, operators of ironing machinery and sewing 
machines. Others have gone farther. Many who have en- 
tered the doors of the factory in following after their home 
occupations found their way into industries which left the 
home so long before that the line of descent seemed broken 
if it ever existed. In Pittsburgh they have gone into the 
soap and paint factories. They have learned to grind and 
melt and paint the edges of glassware, to bore and rivet 
metal, to sort corn for brooms, to put threads in screws 
and bolts on nuts, to wind coils of electric motors and to 
tear apart the sheets of tin still faint-red from the furnace 
heat.” 

Nor are women today any longer in industry for pin 
money, as it used to be said, or only in light occupations, 
or on part time. There are probably two million women 
wage earners in this country at the present time. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the twelfth census, women were engaged in 295 out 
of the 303 separate employments. There are even women 
wood-choppers. The only class of employment in which 
women are not found at all is that of street-car employes. 

THE GARMENT INDUSTRY OF TODAY 

The five leading industries, that is, those employing the 
largest number of women, are the garment, textile, tobacco, 
shoe and printing trades. The garment trades are numer- 
ically the biggest, that is giving employment to the biggest 
number of women. They are also the richest, that is, they 
employ the largest capital, being first in rank of women 
industries and fifth in rank of the leading industries of the 
country. Yet, these industries for decades fostered that in- 
famous Sweating System, the lingering traces of which the 
shirtwaist makers’ strike attempted to wipe out. 

The sweating system is well named. Its victims, men, 
women and children alike, have been literally “sweated” for 
years through a “system” of low wages, long hours and 
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those working conditions which have made the sweat-shop 
the nearest approach to Hell. The hours of labor and shop 
conditions have since been much improved through legisla- 
tion and legislative control, thanks to the work of powerful 
organizations of producers as well as consumers aided by the 
public at large. 

But low wages have persisted because the American 
people, unlike the English, still lack courage to face the 
most fundamental of all industrial problems—the question 
of a Living Wage. Hence, the shirtwaist makers’ strike, the 
Philadelphia car-workers’ strike and the many others that 
preceded and are sure to follow these. 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR 

It is true that this shirtwaist makers’ strike was pri- 
marily a question, not of the living wage, but of the recog- 
nition of the union. That is because this burning issue is 
always involved in the question of the Living Wage. Since 
this question has been systematically side-stepped by the 
American people as too “delicate” a matter and thrown on to 
the unions as their special business, it follows that the recog- 
nition of the union is often the first step towards securing 
a living or minimum wage. 

The daughter of a rich manufacturer addressing the last 
convention of the Women’s Trade Union League spoke 
poetically of the sunshine and fresh air in her father’s fac- 
tories. Someone pertinently asked “What of the wages?” 
That she did not know. Grant that the conditions of labor 
are sanitary or that the hours of labor are reasonable, if the 
wages are in truth “starvation wages”—what’s the use? 
The so-called “Bosses Association” argued that women’s 
wages in the garment industry have risen ten per cent. dur- 
ing the last decade. They might have added that women’s 
wages have risen one hundred per cent. during the last 
century. Dr. Abbott cites numerous cases of working wo- 
men in this country being paid as little as four pounds per 
annum—in the colonial days when the possession of four 
pounds represented a snug little fortune. Today four pounds 
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wouldn’t support a widow with four children for four weeks. 
Peasant women in Russia are today working from sunrise 
to sunset for fifteen kopeck or seven and one-half cents per 
day. Yet this pitiable wage may be nearer the cost of liv- 
ing of the peasant women in Russia than one dollar per day 
of the shirtwaist maker of America. Nor does every shirt- 
waist maker earn a dollar every day in the year. Their 
wages range from $3.00 to $8.00 per week during the busy 
season. In the “slack” season they frequently get into debt. 
Under such conditions strikes are inevitable. Volumes of 
print-language could not make this clearer than the fol- 
lowing lines of a Boston shirtwaist maker in one of the im- 
migrant classes of the Civic Service House: 

“My opinion is the shirt makers are right. I read a 
lot about them and the working people are always right. 
They want simply more wages and shorter hours, if only to 
be able to make a poor living. I, too, am working by waists 
on a power machine which is sucking up my strength. Dur- 
ing a week I can’t make more than $5.00 or $6.00 working 
ten hours a day. It is impossible to stay in such condition.” 

THE RESULTS OF THE STRIKE 

The results have fully justified this bitter struggle and 
largely atoned for the immense amount of suffering which 
the girls had to endure: (1) The practical abolition of sub- 
contracting. (2) The adjustment of all differences by an 
arbitration committee consisting of the employer, a repre- 
sentative of the union and a committee of the shop. (3) 
The closed shop. Thirty-one thousand are now enrolled on 
the union books, the employes of about four hundred shops. 
The union now maintains large and permanent headquarters 
and engages six clerks and one walking delegate—the dis- 
tinguished Miss Rose Schneidermar—all of them working 
overtime in the interests of the union. 

In Philadelphia the shirtwaist makers’ strike involved 
the concession on the part of the employers of a permanent 
arbitration board, on the part of the strikers of the open 
shop, but in other respects the Philadelphia victory is even 
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greater than that of New York. The essential points are 
the employment of union workers in their respective shops 
without discrimination, a committee of three in each shop 
to arrange the wage scale; no charges for needles, straps or 
ordinary wear and tear on the machinery, fifty-two and 
one-half hours a week, no work on Saturday after one 
o’clock, overtime cut out entirely. 

These economic gains mean much to all women wage- 
earners of the land, but the moral victories of this memor- 
able strike mean even more to the country at large. First 
and foremost this strike has definitely settled the moral 
question whether it is fair to treat woman labor per se as 
cheap labor. Equal pay for equal work performed has 
always been the moral issue raised by working women ever 
since they were pressed into industrial service. This strike 
has come nearer settling this question than any previous 
women’s struggle. The shirtwaist makers have shown their 
might with which to enforce their right. 

The shirtwaist makers’ strike has in a very remarkable 
way quickened the conscience and aroused the sympathies 
of American womanhood at large. The opening of a model 
shirtwaist factory by Miss Anna Morgan is only one con- 
erete instance of what American women think and feel about 
existing conditions. The order for a thousand union-made 
waists by the Wellesley College girls is another illustrious 
instance. The strike has also given great impetus to the or- 
ganization of working women all over this country. Wit- 
ness the rapid growth of the Women’s Trade Union League 
of America which, by the way, has done so much to make 
the strike a success. The brutality of the police and the injus- 
tice of the police courts in glaring contrast with their be- 
havior in the chauffeurs’ strike drove home the meaning of 
“Votes for Women.” When a little Italian girl of fifteen may 
be sent to the workhouse “across the water,” for the unpar- 
donable offence of pleading with another girl of fifteen not 
to “scab on her,” then man-made law has indeed reached its 
limit. 
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To sum up: The social and moral significance of this 
epoch-making struggle lies far beyond its immediate gains. 
The shirtwaist makers’ strike interprets the past, secures 
the present and forecasts the future of women in industry. 
However unwillingly they may have entered it originally, 
they are in it to stay. The improvement of their conditions, 
moreover, will in the future come through their efforts in 
their own behalf. The fact that this improvement increas- 
ingly calls for wise social legislation will become the leading 
argument in favor of equal suffrage as a means to this end. 
Men need to be reminded that so far as the garment indus- 
tries are concerned, women cannot be said to have displaced 
them. These industries originally were women’s industries 
as truly as they were home industries. The sweating sys- 
tem, child labor, women’s strikes are some of the results of 
men’s attempts to deal with these industries alone. The Na- 
tional Consumers’ League on the one hand and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union on the other, have 
shown not only the determination but a capacity and fitness 
for dealing with these industries and their problems success- 
fully both as consumers and producers. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE LABEL 


Goods bearing the label below are made in factories in 
which— 
The state factory law is obeyed; 
All the goods are made on the premises; 
Overtime is not worked; 
Children under sixteen years of age are not employed. 

This guaranty is based upon the following procedure: Before the use of 
the label is awarded to a manufacturer, his factory is visited by an agent of 
the League, who also asks both the local Board of Health and the State Fac- 
tory Inspector for a report on the establishment. When this is satisfactory, 
the manufacturer signs a penalty contract embodying the four points guar- 
anteed. After the use of the label is awarded, the factory is visited from 
time to time by the agent of the League, and the local committee of the 
League reports upon it to the National Secretary. 















The National Consumers’ League 
By Frank Chapin Bray 


brief survey of the activities of the National Consum- 
ers’ League suggests an interesting evolution. The 
initiative is by women for women. Women organize to se- 
cure better conditions for working women by agreeing to 
give their patronage only to the products of concerns which 
maintain certain factory standards. Such goods are iden- 
tified by the League’s White Label. Then the store which 
maintains a certain standard of decent conditions for sales- 
persons goes on a “white list” for patronage; others are to 
be tabooed. This League of women spreads and organizes 
in state and local groups by reason of the revelations of bad 
factory and store conditions, but the attack upon conditions 
takes more and more decidedly the form of expert research, 
promotion of legislation affecting working women and chil- 
dren, defense of such legislation before the courts, inspection 
and enforcement of laws, the formulation of an industrial 
betterment program under the direction of a League Coun- 
cil. This body becomes in effect a Commission, whose work 
is supported by gifts and League memberships, having as an 
advisory group of honorary vice-presidents, men who are 
recognized authorities in economics, and men selected for 
some of the executive offices. Conventions of delegates 
from the state leagues of women elect this Council, no longer 
exclusively women, and thus both men and women codper- 
ate in formulating and directing League policies. This type 
of “woman’s organization” for social welfare is perhaps 
significant of a necessary codperative spirit of approaching 
industrial problems which involve both men and women. 
One notes, for another example, that the president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is a man. Mr. John Graham 
Brooks (author of “The Social Unrest,” THe CHavutavu- 
QuUAN’s series “As Others See Us,” and lecturer at Chau- 
tauqua) is president of the National Consumers’ League. 
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The National Consumers’ League 


“It shall be the special object of the National Consum- 
ers’ League,” Says its constitution, “to secure adequate in- 
vestigation of the conditions under which goods are made, 
in order to enable purchasers to distinguish in favor of goods 
made in the well-ordered factory. The majority of employ- 
ers are virtually helpless to maintain a high standard as to 
hours, wages and working conditions under the stress of 
competition, unless sustained by the codperation of con- 
sumers; therefore, the National Consumers’ League also 
proposes to educate public opinion and to endeavor so to 
direct its force as to promote better conditions among the 
workers, while securing to the consumer exemption from the 
dangers attending unwholesome conditions. It further pro- 
poses to promote legislation, either state or federal, whenever 
it may appear expedient. The National Consumers’ League 
further recognizes and declares the following: 

“That the interests of the community demand that all 
workers shall receive fair living wages, and that goods shall 
be produced under sanitary conditions. 

“That the responsibility for some of the worst evils 
from which producers suffer rests with the consumers who 
seek the cheapest markets, regardless of how cheapness is 
brought about. 

“That it is, therefore, the duty of consumers to find 
out under what conditions the articles they purchase are 
produced and distributed, and insist that these conditions 
shall be wholesome and consistent with a respectable exist- 
ence on the part of the workers.” 

At the annual meeting held in March the League 
adopted a ten-year’s program for the decennial census period 
ending in 1920, which includes four items: 

Establishment of Minimum Wage Boards. 

Uniform ten-hour working day as the maximum for 
women in manufacture and commerce. 

In the child-labor campaign, demand for education— 
on the half-time basis—of working girls and boys from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 
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Further pure food legislation. 

Florence Kelley, general secretary of the League (state 
inspector of factories for Illinois, 1893-7, the secretary and 
moving spirit of the National League since it was founded 
in 1899), commented on the first item of this program in 
The Survey, March 26, as follows: 


“The campaign of education and legislation for mini- 
mum wage boards is undertaken in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the International Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues held in Geneva, Switzerland, in September, 1908. 
A special committee has been formed with Miss Emily 
Greene Balch, of Wellesley College, as chairman. Through 
the efforts of Miss Balch, a tentative bill has been drafted 
to be discussed and ultimately submitted to the legislatures 
—one more contribution by the National Consumers’ League 
to the nation-wide movement for uniform labor legislation. 

“The Consumers’ League has been forced to the advo- 
cacy of minimum wage board laws by the stern teachings 
of experience. After twenty years of effort, between fifty 
and sixty retail merchants in New York City have been’ 
brought to agree to pay to women eighteen years old and 
upward, who have had one year’s experience as clerks, not 
less than six dollars a week. Meanwhile, Miss S. B. Ains- 
lie’s investigation of the income and expense of working 
women and girls shows that eight dollars is the least upon 
which women in New York City can keep themselves in 
health and efficiency. So grave a discrepancy between the 
need of the workers and the minimum wage attained in 
twenty years by the method of organized persuasion, calls 
for new and more effecting ways of compelling 
payment of a living wage. This call is  strength- 
ened by the demand of tuberculosis sanatoriums for funds 
for the care of broken down workers, the demand of re- 
formatories for ever larger appropriations for use in re- 
forming women who have abandoned the attempt to live 
on wages which do not support them, and the steady growth 
of institutions for the care of the insane and the melancholy. 
So long as women’s wages rest upon the assumption that 
every woman has a husband, father, brother or lover con- 
tributing to her support, so long these sinister incidents of 
women’s industrial employment (tuberculosis, insanity, 
vice) are inevitable. 

“Minimum wage boards involve the fullest publicity of 
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payrolls and wage-books and assure to the public clear 
knowledge, where now there is blank ignorance, of wages 
—and the consequences of those wages—on the part of 
the shopping public. 

“The English statute, which took effect January 1, af- 
fords an interesting and helpful basis of comparison for 
this new effort.” 

The fact that only twenty-one states and one territory 
have any laws whatever limiting the working hours of girls 
and women indicates the necessity of the campaign for ten- 
hour laws. The principle of such laws was frequently 
judged unconstitutional until the United States Supreme 
Court rendered a decision two years ago clearing the way 
so far as the constitution of the United States is concerned. 
Counsel for the League secured this unanimous decision 
which was rendered for the court by Justice Brewer (re- 
cently deceased). The writer believes that readers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will be interested not alone in the substance 
but in reading the literal text of this decision, lega! forms 
and all, which is here reproduced in full: 


DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE OREGON CASE 


Curt MuIiLer, PLAINTIFF IN Error, vS. THE STATE OF OREGON 
In Error TO THE SUPREME CouRT OF THE STATE OF OREGON 
February 24, 1908 

Mr. Justice Brewer delivered the opinion of the Court. 

On February 19, 1903, the Legislature of the State of Oregon 
passed an act (Session Laws, 1903, p. 148) the first section of which 
is in these words: 

Sec. 1. That no female (shall) be employed in any mechanical 
establishment, or factory, or laundry in this state more than ten 
hours during any one day. The hours of work may be so arranged 
as to permit the employment of females at any time so that they 
shall not work more than ten hours during the twenty-four hours of 
any one day. 

Section 3 made a violation of the provisions of the prior sec- 
tions a misdemeanor, subject to a fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $25. On September 18, 1895, an information was filed in the 
Circuit Court of the State for the County of Multnomah, charging 
that the defendant “on the fourth day of September, A. D. 1905, 
in the County of Multnomah and State of Oregon, then and there 
being the owner of a laundry, known as the Grand Laundry, in the 
City of Portland, and the employer of females therein, did then 
and thére unlawfully permit and suffer one Joe Haselbock, he, the 
said Joe Haselbock, then and there being an overseer, superintendent 
and agent of said Curt Miller, in the said Grand Laundry, to require 
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a female, to wit, one Mrs. E. Gotcher, to work more than ten hours 
in said laundry on said fourth day of September, A. D. 1905, con- 
trary to the statutes in such cases made and provided, and against 
the peace and dignity of the State of Oregon.” 

A trial resulted in a verdict against the defendant, who was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $10. The Supreme Court of the State 
affirmed the conviction (48 Ore. 252), whereupon the case was 
brought here on writ of error. 

The single question is the constitutionality of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted so far as it affects the work of 
a female in a laundry. That it does not conflict with any provisions 
of the state constitution is settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State. The contentions of the defendant, now plaintiff 
in error, are thus stated in his brief: 

“(1) Because the state attempts to prevent persons, sui juris, 
from making their own contracts, and thus violates the provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, as follows: 

“ ‘No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.’ 

“(2) Because the statute does not apply equally to all persons 
similarly situated, and is class legislation. 

“(3) The statute is not a valid exercise of the police power. 
The kinds of work prescribed are not unlawful, nor are they de- 
clared to be immoral or dangerous to the public health; nor can 
such a law be sustained on the ground that it is designed to protect 
women on account of their sex. There is no necessary or reasonable 
connection between the limitation prescribed by the act and the 
public health, safety, or welfare.” 

It is the law of Oregon that women, whether married or single, 
have equal contractual and personal rights with men. As said by 
Chief Justice Wolverton, in First National Bank vs. Leonard, 36 
Ore. 390, 306, after a review of the various statutes of the state 
upon the subject: 

“We may therefore say with perfect confidence that, with these 
three sections upon the statute book, the wife can deal, not only 
with her separate property, acquired from whatever source, in the 
same manner as her husband can with property belonging to him, 
but that she.may make contracts and incur liabilities, and the same 
may be enforced against her, the same as if she were a feme sole. 
There is now no residuum of civil disability resting upon her which 
is not recognized as existing against the husband. The current 
runs steadily and strongly in the direction of the emancipation of 
the wife, and the policy, as disclosed by all recent legislation upon 
the subject in this state, is to place her upon the same footing as if 
she were a feme sole, not only with respect to her separate property, 
but as it affects her right to make binding contracts: and the most 
natural corollary to the situation is that the remedies for the en- 
forcement of liabilities incurred are made co-extensive and co- 
equal with such enlarged conditions.” 

It thus appears that, putting to one side the elective franchise, 
in the matter of personal and constructual rights they stand on the 
same plane as the other sex. Their rights in these respects can no 
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more be infringed than the equal rights of their brothers. We held 
in Lochner vs. New York, 108 U. S., 45, that a law providing that 
no laborer shal] be required or permitted to work in bakeries more 
than sixty hours in a week or ten hours in a day was not as to men 
a legitimate exercise of the police power of the state, but an un- 
reasonable, unnecessary, and arbitrary interference with the right 
and liberty of the individual to contract in relation to his labor, 
and as such was in conflict with, and void under, the federal con- 
stitution. That decision is invoked by plaintiff in error as decisive 
of the question before us. But this assumes that the difference be- 
tween the sexes does not justify a different rule respecting a re- 
striction of the hours of labor. 

In patent cases counsel are apt to open the argument with a 
discussion of the state of the art. It may not be amiss, in the pres- 
ent case, before examining the constitutional question, to notice the 
course of legislation as well as expressions of opinion from other 
than judicial sources. In the brief filed by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
for the defendant in error, is a very copious collection of all these 
matters, an epitome of which is found in the margin.* 

While there have been but few decisions bearing directly upon 
the question, the following sustain the constitutionality of such legis- 
lation: Commonwealth vs. Hamilton Mfg. Co., 125 Mass, 383; 
Wenham vs. State, 65 Neb. 394, 400, 406; State vs. Buchanan, 29 
Wash. 602; Commonwealth vs. Beatty, 15 Pa. Sup. Ct. 5, 17; against 
them in the case of Ritchie vs. People, 155 Ul. 08. 

The legislation and opinions referred to in the margin may not 
be, technically speaking, authorities, and in them is little or no dis- 


*The following legislation of the states impose restriction in some form 
or another upon the hours of labor that may be required of women: Massa- 
chusetts, 1874, Rev. Laws 1902, chap. 106, sec. 24; Rhode Island, 1885, Acts 
and Resolves 1902, chap. 994, p. 73; Louisiana, 1886, Rev. Laws 1904, vol. i, 
sec. 4, p. 989; Connecticut, 1887, Gen. Stat, revision 1902, sec. 4691; Maine 
1887, Rev. Stat. 1903, chap. 40, sec. 48; New Hampshire, 1887, Laws 1907, 
chap. 94, p. 95; Maryland, P 88a, Pub. Gen. Laws 1903, art. 100, sec. 1; Vir- 
= 1890, _— 1904, tit. 51 ee chap. 178 a, sec. 3657 b; Pennsylvania, 1897, 

aws 1905, No. 22 352; New York, 1890, Laws 1907, chap. 507, sec. 77, 
subdiv. 3, p. 1078; IR 4 1899, Comp. Stat. 1905, sec. 9955, p. 1986; Wash- 
ington, Stat. 1901, chap. 68, sec. 1, p. 118; Colorado, Acts 1903, chap. 138, 
sec. 3, p. 310; New Jersey, 1902, Gen. Stat. 1905, Pp. 2350, secs. 66 and 67; 
Oklahoma, 1890, Rev. Stat. 1903, chap. 25, art. 58, sec. 729; North Dakota, 
1877, Rev. Code 1905, sec. 9440; South Dakota, 1877, Rev. Code (Penal Code, 
sec. 764)» p. 1185; Wisconsin, 1867, Code 1898, sec. 1728; South Carolina, Acts 
1907, - 233. 

’ In dates legislation Mr. Brandeis calls attention to these statutes: 
Great Britain, 1844. Law 1901. I Edw. VII, chap. 22; France, 1848, Act. Nov. 
2, 1892, and March 30, 1900; Switzerland, Canton of Glarus, 1848, Federal Law 
1877, art. 2, sec. s Austria, 1855, Acts 1897, art. 96 a, secs. 1 to 3; Holland, 
1889, Art. 5, sec. 1; Italy, June 19, 1902, art. 7; Germany, Laws 1891. 

Then ie extracts from over ninety reports of committees, bureaus 
of statistics, commissioners of hygiene, inspectors of factories, both in this 
country and in Europe, to the effect that long hours of labor are dangerous to 
women, primarily because of their special physical organization. The matter 
is discussed in these reports in different aspects, but all agree as to the danger. 
It would of course take too much space to give these reports in detail. Follow- 
ing them are extracts from similar reports discussing the general benefits of 
short hours from an economic aspect of the question. If many of these reports 
individual instances are given tending to support the general conclusion. Per- 
haps the general scope and character of all these reports may be summed up in 
what an inspector for Hanover says: “The reasons for the reduction of the 
working day to ten hours—(a) the physical organization of women, (b) her 
maternal functions, (c) the rearing and education of the children, (d) the 
maintenance of the home—are all so important and so far-reaching that the 
need for such reduction need hardly be discussed.” 
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cussion of the constitutional question presented to us for determina- 
tion, yet they are significant of a widespread belief that woman’s 
physical structure, and the functions she performs in consequence 
thereof, justify special legislation restricting or qualifying the con- 
ditions under which she should be permitted to toil. Constitutional 
questions, it is true, are not settled by even a consensus of present 
public opinion, for it is the peculiar value of a written constitution 
that it places in unchanging form limitations upon legislative action, 
and thus gives a permanence and stability to popular government 
which otherwise would be lacking. At the same time, when a ques- 
tion of fact is debated and debatable, and the extent to which a 
special constitutional limitation goes is affected by the truth in re- 
spect to that fact, a widespread and long continued belief concern- 
ing it is worthy of consideration. We take judicial cognizance of 
all matters of general knowledge. 

It is undoubtedly true, as more than once declared by this 
court, that the general right to contract in relation to one’s business 
is part of the liberty of the individual, protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal! Constitution yet it is equally well settled 
that this liberty is not absolute and extending to all contracts, and 
that a state may, without conflicting with the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, restrict in many respects the individual's 
power of contract. Without stopping to discuss at length the ex- 
tent to which a state may act in this respect, we refer to the follow- 
ing cases in which the question has been considered; Allgeyer vs. 
Louisiana, 165 U. S. 578; Holden vs. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366; Lochner 
vs. New York, supra. 

That woman’s physical structure and the performance of ma- 
ternal functions place her at a disadvantage in the struggle for sub- 
sistence is obvious. This is especially true when the burdens of 


motherhood are upon her. Even when they are not, by abundant _ 


testimony of the medical fraternity continuance for a long time on 
her feet at work, repeating this from day to day, tends to injurious 
effects upon the body, and as healthy mothers are essential to vigor- 
ous offspring, the physical well-being of woman becomes an object 
of public interest and care in order to preserve the strength and 
vigor of the race. 

Still again, history discloses the fact that woman has always 
been dependent upon man. He established his control at the outset 
by superior physical strength, and this control in various forms, with 
diminishing intensity, has continued to the present. As minors, 
though not to the same extent, she has been looked upon in the 
courts as needing especial care that her rights may be preserved. 
Education was long denied her, and while now the doors of the 
school room are opened and her opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge are great, yet even with that and the consequent increase of 
capacity for business affairs, it is still true that in the struggle for 
subsistence she is not an equal competitor with her brother. Though 
limitations upon personal and contractual rights may be removed 
by legislation, there*is that in her disposition and habits of life which 
will operate against a full assertion of those rights. She will still 
be where some legislation to protect her seems necessary to secure 
a real equality of right. Doubtless there are individual exceptions, 
and there are many respects in which she has an advantage over 
him; but looking at it from the viewpoint of the effort to maintain 
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an independent position in life, she is not upon an equality. Dif- 
ferentiated by these matters from the other sex, she is properly 
placed in a class by herself, and legislation designed for her pro- 
tection may be sustained, even when like legislation is not necessary 
for men and could not be sustained. It is impossible to close one’s 
eyes to the fact that she still looks to her brother and depends upon 
him. Even though all restrictions on political, personal, and con- 
tractual rights were taken away, and she stood, as far as statutes 
are concerned, upon an absolutely equal plane with him, it would 
still be true that she is so constituted that she will rest upon and 
look to him for protection; that her physical structure and a proper 
discharge of her maternal functions—having in view not merely her 
own health, but the well-being of her race—justify legislation to 
protect her from the greed as well as the passion of man. The limi- 
tations which this statute places upon her contractual powers, upon 
her right to agree with her employer as to the time she shall labor, 
are not imposed solely for her benefit, but also largely for the benefit 
of all. Many words cannot make this plainer. The two sexes differ 
in structure of body, in the functions to be performed by each, in 
the amount of physical strength, in the capacity for long-continued 
labor, particularly when done standing, the influence of vigorous 
health upon the future well-being of the race, the self-reliance which 
enables one to assert full rights, and in the capacity to maintain the 
struggle for subsistence. This difference justifies a difference in 
legislation and upholds that which is designed to compensate for 
some of the burdens which rest upon her. 

We have not referred in this discussion to the denial of the 
elective franchise in the State of Oregon, for while that may dis- 
close a lack of political equality in all things with her brother, that 
is not of itself decisive. The reason runs deeper, and rests in the 
inherent difference between the two sexes, and in the different func- 
tions in life which they perform. 

For these reasons, and without questioning in any respect the 
decision in Lochner vs. New York, we are of the opinion that it 
cannot be adjudged that the act in question is in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution, so far as it respects the work of a female in 
a laundry, and the judgment of the Supreme Court of Oregon is 
affirmed. 

True copy. 

Test James H. McKinney, 
Clerk, Supreme Court, United States. 


Of course this decision does not mean that any or every 
law passed by a legislature limiting hours for women’s 
work will stand state tests of constitutionality, or legisla- 
tive “jokers,” or nullification amendments, or non-enforce- 
ment. At this writing the Illinois ten-hour law is before the 
State Supreme Court,* and counsel for the League in this 
case has filed the results of two years special research made 


*Upheld by decision for which see first editorial “Highways 
and Byways” in this magazine. 
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on the subject of fatigue by Josephine C. Goldmark, secre- 
tary of the League committee on legislation. The Founda- 
tion established by Mrs. Russell Sage granted an appropria- 
tion toward this investigation which covered medical and 
social literature of many countries and the collection of 
opinions and statistics. Briefly it is the consensus of opinion 
that there is a toxin of fatigue; to the extent that over- 
worked women fail to throw it off naturally, they are pois- 
oned by it. Moreover unmitigated industrial conditions 
tend to make more women sufferers from nervous troubles, 
make them less able to resist diseases or temptations, shorten 
their efficiency, and injure children born to them. In 1895 
the Illinois Supreme Court decided that any restriction of 
working hours for adult women conflicted with the Federal 
constitution, but that was before Justice Brewer’s decision 
ruled otherwise. 

The League’s Handbook of Child Labor legislation kept 
up to date by supplements is an important publication. 

Regarding “White Lists,” an official report says: 

In an industrial period like the present only a strongly 
organized body of public opinion counts on behalf of the 
working boys, girls and youths, and the burdened mothers 
of young children striving to support the family. None of 
these can defend their own interest under the pressure of 
competition, the effort for cheapness at all costs, and the 
flood of immigrants bringing an ever lower standard of life. 

For creating a stable body of public opinion, nothing has 
been invented more effective than the white list of the Con- 
sumers’ League. The process of making the list and keeping 
it up-to-date is in itself a continuing educational force. 

A white list is no sooner published than it becomes a 
means of getting knowledge not otherwise obtainable. For 
every merchant not included volunteers facts about every 
one in it, and also all the favorable facts about himself. 

According to the standard of the Consumers’ League of 
New York City the working day consists of nine working 
hours. The minimum weekly wage for clerks eighteen years 
old who have had one year’s experience is $6.00. Neither 
provision is satisfactory, but each marks an improvement 
over the usages of past years. And each is better than the 
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corresponding provision in cities which have no white list. 
The importance of a minimum wage and a maximum work- 
ing day are only beginning to be generally recognized. They 
are invaluable as means of combating disease and vice. 

Every city as large as Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Michigan, should have a white list Until one is formed, no 
one really knows what wages are paid, what the hours of 
labor are in the stores, whether clerks are free to use the 
seats which the law may require. 

In a city in which there has never been a white list, the 
procedure for establishing one is as follows: A visiting 
committee is formed consisting of two influential, persuasive 
women who have patience and leisure. In New York City 
this work has been done for eight consecutive years by the 
same women, who spend one afternoon every week in visit- 
ing merchants by appointment. They know accurately the 
conditions in white list stores. They discuss on friendly 
terms, such problems as early closing at Christmas and on 
summer Saturday afternoons. They investigate the com- 
plaints of employes as to infractions of the labor law and of 
the League’s standard. Information which comes to them 
is the strictly confidential property of the governing board. 

The success of the white list depends upon the patience, 
good sense and continuity of this committee; upon the ex- 
tent to which the white list is made known, and the degree 
to which the public gradually comes to depend upon it for 
guidance. 

After nearly twenty years of faithful work, the Con- 
sumers’ League of the City of New York has on its white 
list fifty-eight merchants. Certain famous stores are still 
missing from it, because wages are below the standard, or 
a summer Saturday half holiday is not granted, or for some 
other substantial reason. No merchant’s name is placed 
upon the white list without a full year of careful observa- 
tion ; and every claim to excellence must be corroborated by 
employes. 

Most fundamental of all requirements is obedience to 
the labor law provisions applying to stores. Every item of 
this law has to be thoroughly familiar to the visiting commit- 
tee and the employers, and no subject comes up more fre- 
quently in the work of the visiting committee. 














National Woman’s Trade Union 


League 


By Jane A. Stewart 


HAT women workers can deal intelligently and effec- 

tively with their employers and work together for 

their own betterment and progress is declared to be fully 

proven by the latest and newest of women’s national so- 
cieties—the National Woman’s Trade Union League. 

The exigencies of industry called it into being and the 
alleged necessity for a union of the women who toil keep 
it moving onward. All working women are eligible to 
membership; and its ranks are recruited from every phase 
of industry in which women through stress of social and 
industrial development have been engaged. It is only a 
few years since a group of thoughtful women who are not 
wage-earners, but who have declared themselves unwilling 
that those who toil should suffer from unjust conditions, 
associated themselves with the avowed object of eas- 
ing the burdens of the toilers, and of protecting the com- 
ing generation from the crushing pressure of unreasonably 
long hours, miserably low wages, and other adverse condi- 
tions of industry. They had come to believe that much of the 
women workers’ disadvantage is due to lack of organization, 
to the workers’ ignorance of the fact that they are gradu- 
ally becoming a menace to the whole working class; and to 
the fact that the women are without the protection of the 
ballot and are not yet the equal of men under the law. 

Acting from these premises, the association of women 
resolved to reach the hearts and minds of the toilers in the 
factories, the stores and offices. 

“Women have been slower than men,” they said, “to 
realize the need of collective action. Unfortunately they 
have been the underbidders in the labor market. The indi- 
vidual worker must take herself seriously and recognize 
herself as a conscious part of the great labor movement.” 
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The idea took shape gradually. When the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor met in Boston 
in 1903, the National League of Woman’s Trade Unions 
was formally perfected. Working state branches of the 
League followed in Illinois, at Chicago, in 1904; in New 
York City in 1905; and in St. Louis in 1907. In all of 
these state branches membership in the League is extended 
to a limited number of deeply interested women concerned 
in social and philanthropic movements, but the number of 
working women who may belong is unlimited. The scat- 
tered groups of women workers were thus brought into 
effective cohesion, and codperation. The unions of women 
who are allied include overall makers, milliners, buttonhole 
makers, several departments of garment makers, bookbind- 
ers and many others. 

The objects of the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League are six: The organization of all workers into trades 
unions ; equal pay for equal work; eight hour day; a mini- 
mum wage scale; full citizenship for women; and all the 
principles embodied in the economic program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In the interest of the p-tblic 
health and morals it is regarded as indispensable that wo- 
men be organized for the protection of their hours of work, 
their wages, the treatment accorded them in the workroom, 
and their influence upon the conditions of industry as put- 
chasers of the products. 

Until 1907, the United States was the only nation on 
earth in which any court had held that the hours of work of 
women cannot be limited by statute. This curious pro- 
nouncement came from the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
which in 1895 declared unconstitutional the statute re- 
stricting the hours of work to eight in one day and to 
forty-eight in one week. The court invoked the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, hold- 
ing that women are citizens in the sense that their freedom 
of contract cannot be interfered with, although in Illinois 
their political rights as citizens go no further than the 
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power to vote, once in four years, for trustees of the State 
University of Illinois. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court up- 
holding the Oregon statute which limited the hours of work 
for women heralded the dawn of the better day; and com- 
pletely offset the Illinois decree. [In April of this year the 
Illinois Supreme Court reversed itself by upholding a new 
10-hours law. | 

That women are frequently required to work all night 
in a wide variety of occupations, and far into the night in 
others, is deemed as the strongest possible reason for the 
formation of women’s unions. Combined with this is the 
problem of underpay, and the two have been the paramount 
impulses in bringing women into mutual benefit unions. 

The story of what the unions are accomplishing through 
the League would fill a volume. In the first place the women 
are learning the essential lessons of organization. The va- 
rious Leagues have been developed to meet the local needs 
and requirements. In Chicago, for example, the League has 
six standing committees—finance, legislative, investigation, 
immigration, benefit, label, and district ; and six special com- 
mittees—program, entertainment, library, music, and out- 
ing. The legislative committee leads the work for better 
laws, among them the limitation of women’s work to eight 
hours. The benefit committee conducts an extensive and 
varied relief work among members, ill and needy. The dis- 
trict committee aims to form district centers of the League 
in order to get in close touch with local members, and bring 
new ones into the ranks through public meetings. The library 
committee has in charge the reading and reference library 
in Room 501, 275 Lasalle street, the League’s headquarters. 
The latest and most significant effort is that of the new im- 
migration department (based on the knowledge that the im- 
migrant girl is likely to be the most exploited among work- 
ers), which receives the names of girl arrivals from Ellis 
Island in advance and helps them to work under fair con- 
ditions and proper environment. In the first six months 
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nearly one thousand five hundred names were received and 
about one-third of these were not located although every 
effort was made to find them. Two investigators, familiar 
with many languages, are employed by the League in this 
service. 

The New York League, which now numbers about two 
hundred and fifty representative members, has an “auxiliary 
committee” which has inaugurated a systematic movement 
by the trade unions to make the union label necessary to 
employers as a means of selling their goods, the new “Label 
Council of the Women’s Auxiliaries of Greater New York” 
being the outcome. The Italian committee gives special at- 
tention to the formation of unions among the Italian wo- 
men. The educational committee conducts classes of 
foreign-speaking girls, especially Russian and Italian, for 
the purpose of teaching them English and lessons in co- 
Operation through unions. 

In their unions the working women are learning les- 
sons of immense value to themselves and to the commu- 
nity, and learning also by doing. Self-respect and self-pro- 
tection are being exercised. The newly developed group 
spirit is manifested. While in the course of events there is 
a changing membership (for most young women workers 
find, at least, change of occupation in marriage) the spirit 
remains and falls as a mantle upon the oncoming workers. 
The women in the unions are showing breadth of view and 
foresight. In one case where the women workers in one of 
the garment trades were given preference over the men, 
the wise and able leaders, instead of making the mistake 
of letting things go as they were, foresaw the danger that 
the men would later become underbidders. They averted it, 
putting the whole industry on a stable basis of remunera- 
tion, by uniting the men’s and women’s unions, thus form- 
ing the highest and most desirable type of trade union—that 
of both men and women. 

The workers are showing, too, a greater desire to learn 
more of each other. The League’s membership embraces 
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as many as a dozen nationalities who have hitherto kept 
aloof from each other. Brought into the company of other 
races, the women give evidence of comradeship of a high 
order, of the real democratic spirit, and of forensic powers. 

The annual national inter-state conventions of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Trade Union League are scenes of great 
interest, bringing to the forum working women whose 
latent abilities as organizers and speakers have burst spon- 
taneously into activity and bloom under the sunny influence 
of codperative endeavor. These gatherings are held for 
obvious reasons simultaneously, in the large centers of the 
movement. 

This significant National Woman’s Trade Union League 
calls for wide recognition as a product of women’s organ- 
ized endeavor. Although in its infancy, it has national head- 
quarters at Chicago, an efficient office secretary and a na- 
tional executive board of women widely known in welfare 
work. Mrs. Raymond Robins of Chicago is president, and 
among the leaders are Professor Emily Greene Balch of 
Wellesley College, Mass.; Miss Mary E. McDowell, Chi- 
cago University Settlement; Jane Addams, Hull House; 
and the presidents of local women’s trade union leagues in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 


or 
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“Women Leaders of Washington 
Uplift” 


(From the New York World, February 14, 1910.) 


HILE statesmen wrangle on Capitol Hill, these Wash- 
W ington women are effectively doing whatever they 
put their hands to: 

Mrs. William H. Taft, mistress of the White House; 
Mrs. Richard Wainwright, wife of the admiral; Mrs. John 
Hays Hammond, wife of the mining engineer, who is con- 
fidential adviser to President Taft and head of the National 
League of Republican Clubs. 

These ladies are members of the Welfare Committee 
of the National Civic Federation, for Washington, and 
more particularly members of the Sanitation Committee. In 
that capacity they reformed the sanitation in the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The process was 
simple. They appealed to the director, who said he would 
be glad to make any improvements necessary, but he didn’t 
have the authority. He got it, almost immediately, from the 
White House. 

Then the committee discovered that the ventilation of 
the Census Office, where 1,500 men and women are em- 
ployed, was bad. Again the director agreed with them. 
Mrs. Taft took the matter up with the President and again 
the authority came at once. Fans, insuring purer air, will 
now be put in. 

Next, the committee will take up the Treasury Depart- 
ment and it seems probable that conditions in all the bunga- 
lows and catacombs called public buildings in Washington 
will be improved in the course of this administration, if 
the committee retains its enthusiasm. 

Much of the credit for the reforms effected is due Mrs. 
Wainwright, who, as chairman of the Committee on Sani- 
tation, has been quietly conducting a far-reaching campaign 
for the betterment of the sanitary conditions surrounding 
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women workers in Washington. She has visited the Gov- 
ernment departments, the department stores and private 
offices in which women are employed. 

The project of the lunch room for the women em- 
ployes of the Washington Navy Yard has been a favorite 
one with Miss Anna Morgan, daughter of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and one of the most enthusiastic workers in the Feder- 
ation. Miss Morgan believes that Uncle Sam should be a 
model employer. 

The Treasury Department, which employs a larger 
percentage of women than any other department, will ab- 
sorb a large share of the attention of these Federation wo- 
men. Like the work they have accomplished elsewhere, 
it will be done on the “gumshoe” plan and without fanfare 
of trumpets. Feminine diplomacy and tact will have their 
share in the work and the sympathies of high officials will 
be enlisted whenever possible. 

The Federation is counting much on Mrs. Taft, whose 
practical common sense and knowledge of Washington con- 
ditions is much valued by her associates. During her hus- 
band’s term as Secretary of War, Mrs. Taft’s name was 
enrolled among those of the founders of the Women’s Wel- 
fare Committee of the Federation, which numbers among its 
members Mrs. Hanna, widow of the Senator, who founded 
the Federation; Mrs. Samuel Spencer, widow of the presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway; Mrs. John B. Henderson, 
one of the most progressive women of Washington; Mrs. 
Larz Anderson, Mrs.’ Archibald Hopkins and other women 
equally well known throughout the country. 

While the work in Washington will be concentrated on 
the departments, private employers will receive attention. 
For weeks the committee has been gathering statistics re- 
lating to conditions surrounding the women and girls in 
department stores. 

The Federation believes that Washington is an ideal 
city for this reform work, for the reason that its feminine 
population outnumbers the masculine by 16,000. 














Mrs. William H. Taft, Mistress of the White House, Washington, 
D. C., Honorary Chairman Woman’s Department, National 
Civic Federation 





Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, President National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 








Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President International Sunshine 
Society. 
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The W. C. T. U. Field 


By E. H. Blichfeldt 


ILL not the good ladies of the W. C. T. U. find them- 
W selves at a loss when the drink traffic is finally abol- 
ished? More than one person has asked this question with 
acumen gleefully aware of itself; and there is a grain of 
truth in what it implies. Of most agitators against the 
saloon, or against any particular evil, it is true that the 
saloon, or whatever the particular evil is, did not make agi- 
tators of them. They were born agitators, or they became 
such on general principles before ever they hit upon the spe- 
cial object of their endeavors. They can no more keep from 
agitating than if they had St. Vitus’s dance; it is only a 
question to what they shall devote their energies of 
protest and reform. Conceivably such persons might be 
as lonesome and ill at ease if their one favorite foe were 
done away with as is the professional soldier when there is 
no war. 

Frances Willard, however, by what has become famili- 
arly known as her “do everything policy,” forefended any 
such danger to the W. C. T. U. She was much too philo- 
sophical to think that alcohol was the primal cause of hu- 
man error, and that all the ills of society would disappear 
on its removal. She was discerning enough to know that 
the adherents of her society were foreordained to the end- 
less task of making the world better, and that the saloon 
was but a special phase of all that to which they must be 
forever opposed. She and other influential women recog- 
nized this even while they took from the workings of the 
saloon their specific impulse toward organization and saw 
in it the most palpable shape, the most institutionalized and 
most aggressive agency among all the enemies of the home. 
They knew they were enlisted in a war to which there is no 
end. “Our purpose,” they said, “is to make the world more 
homelike ;” and so the W. C. T. U. has forty departments. 
A meeting held at Chautauqua, in August, 1874, de- 
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veloped the first proposal of a permanent national union of 
the women’s temperance bands scattered here and there, and 
saw a committee formed for the purpose. In 1908, when 
Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, now National President of the 
W. C. T. U. in the United States, came to Chautauqua and 
delivered an address, she referred to the early part that 
Chautauqua had in crystallizing the idea. “It is fitting,” 
she observed, “that the work and principles of the W. C. 
T. U. should have recognition on the program of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, for it was here, three decades and four 
years ago, that a meeting was held which led to the or- 
ganization of the W. C. T. U.” Those who are curious 
about local origins may care to remember, though Mrs. 
Stevens did not mention it, that in Chautauqua County, 
at Fredonia, New York, the earlier Woman’s Temperance 
Crusade also had its beginning, a few days before the out- 
break at Hillsboro, Ohio, in 1873; and this has got itself 
definitely written into books and encyclopedias, of which 
there can be no denial. Yet Hillsboro, doubtless, will con- 
tinue to be the assigned birthplace of the crusade whose 
“sober second thought” the W. C. T. U. is; and it was at 
Cleveland, Ohio, three months after the memorable meet- 
ing at Chautauqua, that the National Union was formed. 


Frances Willard was present, and they elected her to an _ 


office. That it was that of corresponding secretary does not 
matter. At the outset of the society’s career, again to quote 
Mrs. Stevens, “God gave to it a great leader.” 

Another meeting at Chautauqua was held in January, 
1908; not like a summer Chautauqua meeting, representa- 
tive of all parts of the country, but a little affair purely of 
year-round residents in a town that has been thought to ex- 
ist only in July and August. It was in charge of modest, 
home-keeping, non-professional women, and was attended 
by about seventy-five persons in all. The only remarkable 
thing about it, to speak in paradox, was that it was in ne 
way remarkable. To speak more plainly, the most impres- 
sive thought suggested by it was that just such women now 
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meet together—10,000 local groups of them—in every city, 
town, and hamlet of the United States; and yet other wo- 
men, some of them of very different types and lineage, meet 
similarly in every civilized land under the sun. The W. C. 
T. U. has become the most widely established and per- 
haps the most influential of the many active existing wo- 
men’s societies. Its membership is something like a half 
million. And—a fact which has both advantages and dis- 
advantages—“belonging” to the Union has never become a 
polite special fad; its women are united by a common pur- 
pose, very seriously held. _ This is unmistakable. 

“So this company at Chautauqua comes together,” the 
visitor might have said to himself, “like other companies 
everywhere, to say its pious little formularies and repeat its 
traditional invectives against the cup that destroys. They 
are met for an exercise on which every good citizen must 
smile, though if world-wise he may smile sadly.” The meet- 
ing in question, however, departed somewhat from the con- 
ventions assumed for it by our supposed visitor. Five- 
minute speeches were the order. Each talk, with an excep- 
tion or two, dealt with some one of the forty departments 
of W. C. T. U. activity—to be exact there are forty- 
four—telling what work the department does, what are the 
Union’s reasons for having instituted and maintained it, and 
just what relation it is thought to have to the great general 
problem of social betterment. No one was bored. Even the 
benignant and superior visitor sat up straight to listen. And 
as not all of the forty-four departments were introduced, 
his interest was not abused. 

Whoever has heard the activities of the Union set forth 
in such a way can no longer think of it as a mere body of well 
meaning but emotional, unpractical, and narrowly fanatical 
women. That they have been so regarded in some quarters, 
even by superior persons, does them great honor. For the 
obvious danger of a broad and diversified scheme such as 
Miss Willard advocated and the one that was urged in op- 
posing it, was the danger of lost emphasis. A speaker at a 
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preliminary meeting of a league for social improvement said, 
“I am disappointed. I thought you were to agree on some 
concrete, specific object for the good of your own town. I 
find that your aim is a general amelioration of the condition 
of mankind. For me that is too remote. I am not inter- 
ested.” In reform movements specialization in a quite ex- 
clusive sense has usually been thought necessary. If the 
better distribution of wealth is the object sought, then the 
active reformers may become blind to all those ulcerous 
diseases in the presence of which no amount of wealth can 
bring happiness. Socialistic publications are full of whisky 
advertisements. If rescue work is the thing to be under- 
taken, there is danger of forgetting to combat the influences 
that make rescue necessary or to fortify the young by 
education against downward tendencies. But here is 
an organization which on the one hand has been broad 
enough to comprehend and to identify itself with all the pro- 
foundly significant ethical and social movements of our day, 
yet on the other hand so intense as to have made its ene- 
mies for a long time conceive of it as made up of one-idea 
fanatics throughout, engaged in the not very damaging 
business of condemning the license system among them- 
selves, of arguing with politicians, and of entreating drunk- 
ards to reform. Even its enemies have begun to recognize 
that it must be differently esteemed. 

Among the five-minute speeches in the meeting just de- 
scribed, one was given to the Loyal Temperance Legion, an 
organization started by the women for boys and girls, with 
its own “do everything” policy, its own publication, the 
Crusader Monthly, its interest in birds and animals and in 
the humanitarian idea as touching these, its studies in popu- 
lar science, its public meetings and prize-speaking contests, 
its social meetings and “floral missions” to the sick, but 
always foremost, its pledge and its persistent, thoughtful, 
generally wise and effective inculcation of principles along 
with which tolerance of the saloon cannot be harbored in 
the same mind. This organization was founded in 1886 
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and has therefore been at work for about a quarter-century. 
Many thousands of boys and girls have come up under its 
influence, “a pledge in the hand, a reason in the head, and 
a conviction in the heart,” to be the young men and wo- 
men of the present reform movement. 

Another branch of the Union is the Young Women’s 
branch. Neither of these figures among the “departments,” 
so called, of the W. C. T. U. itself as they are semi-inde- 
pendent organizations. The objects in each are “by a regu- 
lar course of study, scientific, ethical, and governmental, to 
make . . . intelligent abstainers; to develop, by thor- 
ough organization, business methods, and practical helpful- 
ness, an army of disciplined temperance workers and en- 
thusiastic temperance givers; to identify its members 
through drili in department work, with the interests of the 
W. C. T. U., present and future.” Patience and strategy, 
beyond the belief of some, have gone into such a work, and 
it may account in a large degree for the silent, steady growth 
of temperance sentiment. 

Medical temperance, physical education (not in any 
specially restricted sense), health and heredity, temperance 
and labor, juvenile courts, individual education, anti-child- 
labor, school savings banks; penal, reformatory and police- 
station work; mothers’ meetings, social purity, rescue work, 
Christian citizenship, legislation; franchise, or suffrage; 
peace and international arbitration,—each of these phrases 
represents a department with a regularly elected superin- 
tendent which does not merely identify the W. C. T. U. with 
certain ideas but has worked actively for their fulfillment. 
The departments, some of which are not mentioned above 
because a mere phrase would not define them, are grouped 
under six general heads: (1) Organization, (2) Preventive 
work, (3) Educational, (4) Evangelistic, (5) Social, (6) 
Legal. Each of the forty-four national superintendents of 
departments sends out large amounts of literature, to name 
one function alone; but far more important is the direction 
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of personal workers who carry their messages, not in print 
but by word of mouth and ministry of hand. 

Literature has just been mentioned. The Union Signal 
the national official organ of the W. C. T. U., is second to 
no reform publication in the country for its dignity and 
moderation of tone, its dependability in matters of fact, its 
hold on an unwaveringly loyal constituency, and its adapted- 
ness to the end proposed. Besides the Union Signal, as cov- 
ering the entire field, there is also a more special publica- 
tion for almost very State. 

We have been dealing almost exclusively with the W. 
C. T. U. as it exists in this country. The World’s W. C. 
T. U., founded by Miss Willard in 1883, is practically an 
extension to other lands of the organization already formed 
here. The purpose of this article is not to deal with it. In 
its preamble, however, is a more express setting forth of the 
broad principles on which also the National organization 
works, than can be found perhaps in any other document: 

“In the love of God and of humanity, we, representing 
the Christian women of the world, without distinction of 
race or color, band ourselves together with the solemn con- 
viction that our united faith and works will, with God’s 
blessing, prove healthful in creating a strong and public 
sentiment in favor of a personal purity of life, including 
total abstinence from the use of all narcotic poisons; the 
protection of the home by outlawing the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors, opium, tobacco, and impurity; the suppression by 
law of gambling and Sunday desecration; the enfranchise- 
ment of courts of international arbitration which shall ban- 
ish war from the world.” 

This, and the so-called Declaration of Principles of the 
National organization must be recognized as wonderfully 
progressive, remembering that they are the pronouncements 
of a body of women, and that they embody the faith and 
thought of almost a generation ago. They are worthy of 
an organization whose leader, undaunted alike by the sense- 
less enmities and the mistaken applause that it might pro- 
voke, dared even then to call herself “a Christian So-~- 
cialist.” The Declaration of Principles may well be quoted: 
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We believe in the coming of His Kingdom whose serv- 
ice is perfect freedom, because His laws, written in our 
members as well as in nature and in grace, are perfect, con- 
verting the soul. 

We believe in the gospel of the Golden Rule, and that 
each man’s habits of life should be an example safe and 
beneficent for every other man to follow. 

We believe that God created both man and woman 
in His own image, and therefore we believe in one stand- 
ard of purity for both men and women, and in the equal 
right of all to hold opinions and to express the same with 
equal freedom. 

We believe in a living wage; in an eight-hour day; in 
courts of conciliation and arbitration; in justice as opposed 
to greed or gain; in “peace on earth and good-will to men.” 

We therefore formulate, and for ourselves adopt the 
following pledge, asking our sisters and brothers of a com- 
mon danger and a common hope, to make common cause 
with us, in working its reasonable and helpful precepts 
into the practice of everyday life. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain 
from all distilled, fermented and malt liquors, including 
wine, beer and cider, and to employ all proper means to dis- 
courage the use of and traffic in the same. 

To confirm and enforce the rationale of this pledge, we 
declare our purpose to educate the young; to form a better 
public sentiment ; to reform, so far as possible, by religious, 
ethical and scientific means, the drinking classes; to seek 
the transforming power of divine grace for ourselves and 
all for whom we work, that they and we may wilfully trans- 
cend no law of pure and wholesome living; and finally we 
pledge ourselves to labor and to pray that all these principles, 
founded upon the Gospel of Christ, may be worked out into 
the Customs of Society and the Laws of the Land. 

This summary of what the W. C. T. U. has done ap- 
pears in the “Encyclopedia of Social Reform :” 

“The National W. C. T. U. worked for scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools and secured manda- 
tory laws for it in every state; and in the territories and the 
District of Columbia through congressional legislation. The 
W. C. T. U. has been the chief factor in state campaigns 
for statutory prohibition South as well as North, and for 
constitutional amendments. It aided very materially in se- 
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curing the anti-canteen amendment to the army bill, which 
prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors in all army posts. 
It keeps a superintendent of legislation in Washington dur- 
ing the entire session of Congress to look after reform bills. 
Congressmen-elect Roberts, the polygamist, was prevented 
from taking his seat in the United States Congress by peti- 
tions and protests largely gathered by the W. C. T. U. It 
has been an important factor in the Smoot investigation 
and in creating public sentiment which it is believed will 
result in a national constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy. It has obtained anti-gambling and anti-cigarette 
laws. It has secured many laws for the protection of wo- 
ment and girls, raising the age of protection for girls in 
every state but two, and in securing the appointment of 
police matrons in nearly all the large cities of the United 
States. It has created public sentiment in favor of equal 
suffrage, equal purity for both sexes, equal remuneration 
for work equally well done, equal educational, professional, 
and industrial opportunities for men and women. It has a 
bureau of scientific research, and sends authoritative state- 
ments from prominent physicians who are in favor of med- 
ical temperance to practitioners throughout the United 
States ; and appeals to publishers of newspapers asking them 
to discontinue the advertising of alcoholic and other harmful 
proprietary medicines. It distributes millions of pages of 
literature every year and fills thousands of columns in the 
daily and weekly newspapers.” 

To have left purely esthetic considerations so far out 
of account hints not of insensibility but of strong abnegation 
for wise ends. Even the “do everything” of Francis Willard 
must pause somewhere. That the reason for existence and 
continuance of such an organization is not altogether specific, 
and not likely to disappear with the writing of any new 
measure upon the statute books or even into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is evident. The W. C. T. U., 
great as have been its labors and its achievements, begins 
to see ahead, in the suppression of the drink traffic, not the 
completion of all it has worked for but only the first signal, 
world-stirring victory, to give courage for that further on- 
ward struggle which may be expected to continue as long 
as good women are part of the race. 





Young Women’s Christian 


Association 
By James Ravenel Smith 


EN and women all over the country are today feeling 

the need to do something more than selfishly accu- 

mulate for their own comfort,—the need to enlighten and 

help others and help them to help themselves. The ways are 

many, but perhaps the best is to give one’s talent to the or- 

ganization and furtherance of schemes for the good and 
uplift of great masses over vast areas. 

Such an organization is the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. It is not a charity, but a society of fellow 
workers. Its object is fourfold: “The promotion of the 
social, physical, intellectual, and spiritual condition of young 
women.” And it reaches out a hand to business-women, 
mill-workers, factory hands, telephone operators,—to all 
women in this great country—to give them an opportunity 
in their leisure hours to rise above the frequently sordid 
conditions which surround them and to see something differ- 
ent and higher and better for which they can work and 
which is within their reach. “In the last analysis Americans 
are what their environment makes them, and behind the en- 
vironment stand the women of the generation.” These 
words are from the report of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States 
of America, and they carry in them the mission of the asso- 
ciation and its field. 

The reason of its being is not fortuitous. It stands 
as an expression of the demands and feelings of the age, 
and its growth has been gradual and healthy. In 1854, 
“during the Crimean War a great need was felt for a Home 
in London where Nurses could be received on their return 
from the East. This . . . was known as the Nurses’ 
Home.” It was developed in 1856 and became a home “for 
respectable women of various classes, including persons 
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training for the following branches of usefulness: Matrons 
of Public Institutions, School-mistresses, Public and Private 
Nurses, and persons wishing to perfect themselves in any 
branch of their profession,” etc. In 1858 a Young Women’s 
Improvement Association was formed in connection with 
the home, and the two together offered a place of residence 
to young women, as well as classes both educational and re- 
ugious for their uplift. In the same year in New York a 
“Ladies’ Christian Association” was formed “to labor for 
the temporal, moral, and religious welfare of young, self- 
supporting women.” In 1866 the Y. W. C. A. of Boston 
was organized for the same purpose. In 1872 the first stu- 
dent association was formed, which has since become an im- 
portant branch. One thing led on to another quite natur- 
ally till the association gradually took the shape it has today. 

As it now stands the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has a splendid organization. Its growth has been 
so thoroughly natural that one feels instinctively that it is 
sound and healthy throughout, yet it is very plastic and 
well adapted to grow in any direction in which women seem 
to need help. Its membership in 1909 was 185,501. Local 
societies are formed which divide themselves into two 
classes—Student Associations, which flourish in schools and 
colleges ; and City Associations, which include self-support- 
ing women and women of all classes. These local associa- 
tions are grouped territorially, and the whole are united into 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America. Every two years they have a confer- 
ence where delegates and members from each association 
meet to discuss old and suggest new work, as well as to meet 
each other socially. It was also found necessary to establish 
a National Board, of which Grace H. Dodge is president. 
The National Board consists of thirty members staying in 
New York City and the heads of committees in the various 
territories. It transacts the necessary business of the United 
‘Associations, and continuously considers the best means to 
help women, where the help is needed, and how to reach 
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them. Then there is a World’s Committee which conducts 
a conference once in four years, and through which national 
and local organizations can keep in touch with the work of 
associations in other countries, and take a share in them. 

Glance at a few of the many gateways in which the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations help women and 
help them to help themselves. They have established homes 
in the large cities where self-supporting women can live at 
a minimum of expense, and to which strangers, or those 
coming from other places in search of work, can go. It 
has been their aim to make these places real homes, and 
they have succeeded. Nor do they have a single standard 
but maintain homes in different parts of a city “offering a 
varied accommodation and at varying prices.” An instance 
of their usefulness was the case of a girl who had a serious 
operation to be performed and came half way across the 
continent to New York with only the address of the Associa- 
tion Home and a letter of introduction from the doctor of 
her small town. She knew she would find warm friends 
and her faith was not in vain. 

Lunch rooms have been established at which women 
can obtain tempting food at low prices without mixing in 
the hurly-burly of an ordinary cheap restaurant. An av- 
erage amount for lunch at one such place over an 
extended time was found to be ten and one-half cents! In 
connection with the lunch room, and even more important, 
are rest rooms furnished with comfortable couches and re- 
clining chairs where a tired girl can fling herself down 
and relax completely from the strain of the desk or loom. 
Nowadays it is necessary at least once a year to have more 
extended relaxation from the wear and tear and rush of 
business, but it is a problem how girls on petty salaries can 
get it pleasantly and wisely. To solve this many associa- 
tions have opened holiday homes at moderate board in the 
most attractive and available places near their towns. These 
resorts are an unfailing source of pleasure and health to 
their occupants and their capacity is tested to the utmost. 
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One girl who went out hesitating and doubting returned 
from her vacation well browned and enthusiastic. “I never 
supposed there was such a beautiful place nor such nice 
girls. We mean to go out at the same time next year.” 

Here might be mentioned the aid associations extend 
to inexperienced travelers. Wherever possible matrons are 
maintained at railroad stations to help the timid and the 
ignorant. Often the railroads give substantial help by sup- 
plying a room or paying the salary of the matron. Else- 
where signs giving the location of Association Homes and 
hung in the waiting rooms are silent but valuable sugges- 
tions to inexperienced women travelers. 

In the Administration Building itself there are many 
activities. Well-equipped gymnasiums, with bath and 
swimming pools, where girls can get needed physical ex- 
ercise are under the care of a competent and experienced 
woman physical director, who also makes the important 
extension of physical teaching into the social and moral 
realms of a young woman’s nature. Athletic clubs are like- 
wise organized under this department and grounds secured 
for outdoor field work. Employment bureaus are main- 
tained where the work of finding employment for all women 
and girls who apply is systematically carried on. There are 
well-developed educational and business classes, where in- 
struction can be obtained in book-keeping, arithmetic, sten- 
ography and typewriting; sewing classes which start with 
the beginner’s instruction and continue through scientific 
dress-making ; millinery classes which make home hat-mak- 
ing possible and enlarge the wage-earners’ ability, nurses’ 
training classes, cooking classes, art classes, modern lan- 
guage classes. 

These are but a small part of the educational facilities 
offered by the larger associations, and every evening the 
building teems with crowds of girls eagerly taking advan- 
tage of such opportunities. In forming classes local needs 
are always considered, and the general rule is that a certain 
number of guaranteed requests will insure the opening of 
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a class on any subject for which a competent teacher can be 
secured. Bible and mission study classes are a prominent 
feature in every well-balanced association. Sometimes an 
association will have a secretary in some foreign field, which 
makes that country, its people and its customs an object of 
especial interest, and thus tends to broaden the mental hori- 
zon of members and to deepen love and thought for others. 

Besides the city organizations there are associations 
among the girls of many schools and colleges. They offer 
such advantages as pleasant social intercourse free from 
Greek letter restrictions, Bible-study, religious meetings, 
mission work and affiliation with the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Association. They take care of young girls fresh from 
a protecting home and make them feel that they are among 
friends. At the various conferences the members of the 
Student Associations meet those of the city, who are already 
in the work-a-day world, to the great advantage of both. 
Later on the students are likely to become powerful and 
active workers in the larger field. 

This is necessarily an incomplete account of what the 
association is actually doing. The National Board has 
under its constant care and study the needs of young women 
in every part of the country, and schemes of how to make 
the association a useful codperative instrument of service. 
At present it is studying conditions in the following group- 
ings: industrial communities in cities, mill villages, and 
rural communities; professional schools; state universities ; 
high schools, Indian schools, negro schools. The Board 
plans and conducts ten summer conferences lasting ten days 
each at various attractive spots over the whole country, 
where association members and delegates can meet each 
other pleasantly. They are experimenting in the conduct 
of self-supporting vacation camps, where the working girl 
may find a holiday within her means under restful and 
helpful conditions, and they hope to extend such facilities 
rapidly. They are participating in the work of the World’s 
Young Women’s ‘Association, donating the successful ex- 
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perience in this country to the establishment and develop- 
ment of the association movement in other countries, and 
profiting by experience and suggestions from other nations. 

Wherever women work or are, the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are eagerly watchful how to alleviate 
their condition or to help them in their struggle for some- 
thing better, and its agents are opening new fields in every 
part of the country. Herein lies one of the greatest needs of 
the association itself, the need for broad, capable, kindly 
women who have the ability to become secretaries. In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s language, “the strongest are needed,” those 
“of marked personality who to tenderness add force and 
grasp, who show capacity for friendship, and who to a fine 
character unite an intense moral and spiritual enthusiasm.” 
The Young Women’s Christian Association has not secured 
them in sufficient quantities. Fields lie unopened for lack 
of them, positions are standing vacant “because no woman 
is better than the wrong one.” A quotation or two from 
the report presented at the last convention in 1909 shows 
the lack: “But the development of association work must 
continue to be gradual since success is dependent upon the 
best conditions, and care must be taken in the choice of 
villages. The scarcity of secretaries will also prevent rapid 
growth.” And again, “When one consults the secretarial 
department we are told that there are not enough women 
ready to take up this great work as secretaries. Fifty or 
more could find openings for immediate service. If they 
would only see the need we are sure the fifty could be 
found. How iong should these girls and women 
wait?” Again: “As yet there have been but few secre- 
taries trained for this great extension work. Hundreds of 
women are needed. In certain of the subdivisions older 
women with life experience can find wonderful opportunities 
for service. Where are the women who under our auspices 
will enter into this work?” 

Many territorial committees offer in local associations 
brief courses in which young women can do preliminary study 
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and even get some practical training. A central school has 
been established at No. 3 Gramercy Park, New York City, ia 
affiliation with Columbia University and the School of Phi- 
lanthropy, which provides a curriculum that cannot fail to 
turn out broad and able workers. Young women from other 
association schools must complete their secretarial education 
here also. Besides devoting one’s life to a good and worthy 
cause, the salaries are quite tempting, running from $900 to 
$1,800 a year. 

Membership in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is extremely reasonable, being only $1.00 a year; but 
those who wish can become sustaining members at a yearly 
fee of $5.00 and over, while $100 makes one a life member. 
But fees are not the only source of revenue. The various 
departments, such as boarding-rooms, lunch-rooms, gym- 
nasiums, etc., not only support themselves but often con- 
tribute a surplus to the general fund. So that the associa- 
tion is almost entirely self supporting, the average associa- 
tion of having a deficit of only fifteen per cent. to be made up 
from outside sources. Thus one sees that a girl is not an 
object of charity in joining the association, but merely a co- 
worker in bettering herself and others. And the association 
has interest for all, for all may find work and play to suit 
them. The girl of leisure who first comes to the association 
because a friend has told her of “the jolly physical culture 
teacher who has such a taking way with her and looks so 
pretty in her modern gym suit” hears there of an evening 
class where her playing will be welcomed. She soon real- 
izes the courage and resourcefulness of the self-supporting 
young women whom she has not previously known nor ap- 
preciated, and finds much to learn from them where she 
came only to help. She makes many strong friends and 
comes to realize that the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is not for one or two classes but has something for 
everybody. ; 

The association has headquarters at Chautauqua. 





National Patriotic Societies 
By Jane A. Stewart 


HE women’s national patriotic organizations of the 
T United States are an influential group. Prominent 
among them are the Daughters of the American Revolution ; 
the Daughters of the Revolution; the Daughters of Veter- 
ans ; the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America ; 
the Society of the Colonial Dames of America ; the Woman’s 
Relief Corps; and the Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

It has been well said that patriotism has burned into 
the hearts of American women ever since the days when 
the heroic mothers of the Revolution fastened the knapsack 
to their sons’ shoulders and sent them forth to fight the 
enemy. To keep alive the flame of this patriotism brought 
the society of the D. A. R. into existence as well as that of 
the D. R. The slight difference in the two bodies is found 
in the test of membership- When the D. A. R. was organ- 
ized in Washington, D. C., in 1890, the qualification for 
membership included not only descent from a patriot ances- 
tor, but also “from the mother of such a patriot.” This 
clause remained in force for five years and threw open the 
doors of membership to many whose ancestors were in no 
way associated with the cause of Independence. The D. R. 
contend that to be “Daughters,” the members must have had 
grandfathers of some degree in Revolutionary service; that 
uncles, cousins and other relatives remotely removed cannot 
be termed direct ancestors. 

The “Colonial Dames” of the “National Society” are 
direct descendants of men who, prior to 1750 had cast their 
lot in the American Colonies and who, through distinguished 
services, aided in forming our national government. The 
“Dames” had their origin in New York state, and in Penn- 
sylvania where the national society was formed in 1891, and 
the patriotic work was inaugurated which now extends to all 
parts of the country. 
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The Society of the Colonial Dames of America was 
organized in 1890, and incorporated in 1891. Its objects 
are similar to those of the “National Society,” but its eligi- 
bility demands differ by calling for descent from some ances- 
tor who came to reside in an American Colony prior to 1776. 

Patriotic education, the marking of historic sites and 
buildings; the restoration of historic buildings and rooms; 
the celebration of Flag Day and Fourth of July and other 
patriotic days; the presentation of pictures of Washington 
and other American patriots to schools; the offering of 
prizes to school children for essays on patriotism; the rais- 
ing of funds for statues of patriots, and for the relief of the 
destitute among American soldiers and sailors, are among 
the chief endeavors of all four of these great working bodies 
of representative American women. 

The Daughters of the Revolution have specially di- 
rected their efforts toward marking the Revolutionary sites 
in the thirteen original states; and preserving documents 
and relics. The construction of the beautiful Memorial 
Gateway at the Washington Elm, Cambridge, Mass., cost- 
ing $10,000, is one of their achievements, as well as the 
impressive monument at Valley Forge, Pa. 

A great patriotic Walhalla—the Continental Hall at 
Washington—is the most conspicuous work of the D. A. R. 
This imposing building is so constructed as to provide for a 
great museum of genuine Revolutionary relics; a large hall 
in which to hold the annual D. A. R. congresses, reception 
parlors and other rooms necessary for the work of the so- 
ciety. In many localities the D. A. R. has purchased his- 
toric houses, and, after restoring them as nearly as possible 
to their original condition, uses them as headquarters of the 
local organizations. The awakened interest in United States 
history in our public schools, in recent years, is said to be 
largely due to the Daughters’ influence. The work among 
the children has been most successfully carried on and there 
are now many thousand young people who belong to the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution. 
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The National Woman’s Relief Corps had its origin in 
Massachusetts where the first society was formed in 1879. 
Two years later, the national body was organized at the 
national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
Denver, Colo. 

The Ladies of the G. A. R. is a smaller body formed 
of those who wished to restrict the membership of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps exclusively to the kindred of Union sol- 
diers and sailors. Only mothers, wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters of soldiers, sailors or marines who served honorably 
during the Civil War, ex-army nurses, and blood-kin nieces 
are eligible to membership in the Ladies of the G. A. R. 
while the W. R. C. is open to all loyal Federal women. 

The objects of the two societies are naturally identical. 
They are helping to perpetuate and keep sacred Memorial 
Day. They honor the surviving Union Veterans to whom 
they render most valuable practical assistance by extending 
needed aid in sickness and distress; looking after Soldiers’ 
Homes, and arranging for funerals. They are promoting 
patriotic teaching in the public schools, and perpetuating 
the memory of the heroic dead. The W. R. C. supports a 
fine Home in Ohio for ex-army nurses and soldiers’ wives 
and widows. Millions of dollars have been collected and 
expended in its great work of relief during the past quarter 
century and the society has invariably responded: to calls of 
distress from various sections because of overwhelming dis- 
asters, such as at Johnstown and Galveston. Even when the 
last veteran has responded to the last roll call, there will be 
work for these patriotic women of the G. A. R. todo. The 
old soldiers’ dependent ones will remain and their memory 
will be perpetuated. 

The Confederate veterans, who fought with the same 
steadfastness as their northern brothers for the cause they 
thought to be right, have in the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy a related body of 80,000 women distributed 
among 1,200 chapters, North and South. The members are 
the widows, wives, mothers, sisters, and lineal female de- 
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scendants of men who served honorably in the army and 
navy of the Confederate States, or who served in the civil 
service of the Confederate States or of one of the Southern 
States, or who gave personal services to the Confederate 
cause. They are banded: “(1) To unite in the federation 
all bodies of Southern women now organized or that may 
hereafter be formed. (2) To cultivate ties of friendship 
among our women whose fathers, brothers, sons, and, in 
numberless cases, mothers shared common dangers, suffer- 
ings and privations; and to perpetuate honor, integrity, 
valor, and other noble attributes of true Southern character. 
(3) To instruct and instill into the descendants of the peo- 
ple of the South a proper respect for and pride in the glo- 
rious war history, with a veneration and love for the deeds 
of their forefathers which have created such a monument 
of military renown, and to perpetuate a truthful record of 
the noble and chivalric achievements of their ancestors. All 
with the view of furnishing authentic information from 
which a conscientious historian will be enabled to write a 
correct and impartial history of the Confederate side during 
the struggle for Southern independence.” The detailed work 
of the Daughters includes the oversight of Soldiers’ Homes, 
the care of soldiers’ fields in cemeteries, the conduct of 
Memorial Day (May 10) observances, and the giving of 
help to impoverished veterans and their dependents. 

The Daughters of the Cincinnati, an organization in- 
corporated in 1896, finds its members among descendants 
of original members of the Society of the Cincinnati which 
was instituted in 1783 by the officers of the Revolutionary 
army under the immediate command of General Washing- 
ton, at the headquarters of Baron Steuben at Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson. The Daughters of the Cincinnati devote themselves 
to study of the history of the Revolution, to commemora- 
tions by celebrations and tablets of the achievements of the 
Revolution, and to the gathering and preservation of docu- 
ments and relics relating to the Revolutionary period. 

The United States Daughters—1776-1812, is an associa- 
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tion made up of descendants from an ancestor who assisted 
in the struggle from 1776-1812 that built the nation. It se- 
cures genealogies, facts and traditions of the Founders of 
America in the French War, the Revolution, and the War 
of 1812. 

Not war alone has been the incentive to the founding of 
patriotic societies. The National Mary Washington Memo- 
rial Association has for its objects the erection of a suitable 
monument to Mary, the mother of George Washington, 
with its maintenance in perpetuity. 


International Sunshine Society 

HEN the evolution of an idea builds a Hospital Sani- 
tarium and Rest Home and establishes a home and 
training school for blind children it may safely be stated 
that it is a vigorous idea, and one that makes an appeal as 
being worth while. Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden con- 
ceived the plan some fifteen years ago. She was in the 
habit of passing on to other appreciative and perhaps less 
fortunate folk the cards that came to her at Christmas time. 
The notion appealed to her fellow-workers on the New York 
Recorder, and a club was formed for the exchange of 
friendly greetings. At first it was called “Shut-In,” but in 
1896 the name was changed to the International Sunshine 
Society. A column of “chat” in the Recorder was the first 
means of intercourse for the people who were interested 
in furthering the scheme. Now Mrs. Alden, the President- 
General of the society, is on the editorial staff of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which is the recognized organ of the 
Sunshine Movement and she also publishes a monthly called 
Sunshine Bulletin. Mrs. Alden calls the society the 
largest philanthropic newspaper association in the world, 
having, as it does, an average membership of 3,000 branches 
and over 300,000 members. ‘Anyone “desirous of brighten- 
ing life by some thought, word or deed” is eligible to mem- 
bership, and the dues consist merely of some act that will 
bring “sunshine” to some of the members of the society, as, 
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for instance, the exchanging of books, papers, and pictures ; 
the suggestion of ideas that may be utilized to advantage in 
the sick room, or of work or employment that can be fol- 
lowed by a “shut-in.” 

The officers of the society serve without pay, but as 
money is needed for clerical work, for expressage and pos- 
tage, certain members send their dues in the form of money 
in large or small amounts. Similar contributions from indi- 
viduals and from branches have made possible the larger 
undertakings of the society, and an emergency fund of like 
growth provides a small but regular income. 

Sunshine’s creed is expressed in the following lines by 
the Rev. Henry Burton: 


PASS IT ON. 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on, pass it on! 

’Twas not given for you alone, 
Pass it on, pass it on! 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears, 

Pass it on! 


The society never clashes with other existing organiza- 
tions. For instance, “if a little cripple should be brought 
to us,’ Mrs. Alden explains, “we should make it our busi- 
ness to turn that cripple over to some society interested in 
such cases. But when a blind baby was brought to us,” she 
continues, “we found there was no place in the whole United 
States for its care, so it was our duty then to make a place; 
hence our reason for establishing the Blind Babies’ Home.” 

The activities of the branches of Sunshine are mani- 
fold. Having in mind the association’s object—“to incite 
its members to a performance of kind and helpful deeds, 
and thus to bring the sunshine of happiness into the great- 
est possible number of hearts and homes”—the manifesta- 
tions of kindness are unlimited in number or in scope. The 
branches work for local needs, or, failing these, they further 
the plans of the general office. There never will be lack of 
opportunity for the Sunshine Society to minister while the 
world holds the poor, the shut-in, and the heavy-hearted. 








In a study of our economic development it becomes clear that 
women have been from the beginning of our history an important 
factor in American industry.* In the early days of the factory sys- 
tem they were an indispensable factor. Any theory, therefore 
that women are a new element in our industrial life, or that they 
are doing “men’s work,” or that they have “driven out the men,” 
is a theory unsupported by facts. * * * 

In the cotton industry and in the clothing trades, therefore, 
men are doing work which for the most part was once done by 
women. In the printing trade and in the manufacture of boots and 
and shoes, women are doing the work which would a century ago 
have been done by men. It should, however, be noted as a point of 
interest, that today the mer’s share in the two women’s industries 
is much greater than the share of women in the two men’s indus- 
tries. That is, nearly 250,000 men, approximately one-half of the 
total number of }.ersons employed in the cotton and clothing indus- 
tries, are men, while the number of women in “printing” and “boots 
and shoes” is, in round numbers, but 70,000 or not quite one-third 
of the total number in those trades. It would appear, therefore, 
that men have gained more than women by this readjustment of 
work. But it may be again repeated that in all of these five indus- 
tries, women have been employed for more than a hundred years, 
and it is now too late to look upon them as entering a new field 
of employment in which they have no right. It should be especially 
emphasized, too, that during all of these years, women not only 
were industrially employed in large numbers, but that they were 
liberally encouraged by the public opinion of an earlier day to enter 
these occupations. 

Throughout the colonial period, and for more than half a cen- 
tury after the establishment of our Republic, the attitude not only 
of the statesman but of the public moralist was that of rigid insist- 
ence on the gainful employment of women, either in the home, or 
as the household industries grew decreasingly profitable, away from 
it. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries court orders di- 
rected that the women of the various towns should be kept em- 


*Reprinted from Abbott’s “Women in Industry.” Copyright 
1909, by D. Appleton & Company. 
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ployed, and Puritan ministers warned them of the dangers of idle 
‘iving. Spinning schools were founded to assist women in earning 
their own maintenance; and when the first cotton factories were 
established, they were welcomed as a means of enriching the coun- 
try by women’s labor. The same confident approval of every means 
of providing gainful occupations for women, particularly poor wo- 
men, is to be found in the discussion which centered about the policy 
of encouraging and protecting our infant industries after the pres- 
ent government had been established. 

Looking back at the change in the domestic economy of the 
household which was being wrought at this time, we see the carding, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing—the old historic occupations of women in 
the home, being taken away from them; a great demand for hands 
to police the new machines; and the women quietly following their 
work from the home to the factory. This was not only the natural 
thing for them to do but it was demanded of them by the public 
opinion of their day, and there was no voice lifted then to remind 
them that woman’s proper place was at home. * * * 

It has been something of a public habit to speak of the women 
who work in factories today as if they were invaders threatening to 
take over work which belongs to men by custom and prior right of 
occupation. This mistake is due to the fact that there has been 
an increase in gainful employment among women, and although at- 
tention is frequently called to this fact, it is not pointed out that 
this increase is not equally distributed in all groups of occupations. 
Tables from the data furnished by the last census, * * * 
show that this increase is disproportionate only in the 
group, trade and transportation, and that in the manufacturers 
group men are increasing more rapidly than women. In this con- 
nection, attention may be called once more to the fact that the 
“woman movement” of the last century belongs most exclusively 
to educated women. So far as industrial employments are con- 
cerned, they were considered especially suited to women at a time 
when men did not regard such work as profitable enough for them- 
selves. By prior right of occupation, and by the invitation of early 
philanthropists and statesmen, the workingwoman holds a place of 
her own in this field. In the days when the earliest factories were 
calling for operatives the public moralist denounced her for “eating 
the bread of idleness,” if she refused to obey the call. Now that 
there is some fear lest profuse immigration may give us an over- 
supply of labor, and that there may not be work enough for the men, 
it is the public moralist again who finds that her proper place is at 
home and that the world of industry was created for men. The 
woman of the working classes was self-supporting and was expected 
to be self-supporting more than three-quarters of a century ag», 
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and even long before that she was reproached for “eating the bread 
of idleness.” The efforts of the professional woman to realize a 
new ideal of pecuniary independence, which have taken her out of 
the home and into new and varied occupations, belong to recent, if 
not contemporary history. But this history, for her, covers a social 
revolution, and the world she faces is a new one. The woman of 
the working classes finds it, so far as her measure ef opportunity 
goes, very much as her great grandmother left it. 
TALK ABOUT BOOKS 

Women 1n Inpustry. By Edith Abbott, Ph. D., of Hull House, 

Chicago. D. Appleton & Company. $2.00 net. 

“Woman in Industry” presents a neglected chapter in our economic 
history,” says its author, Dr. Edith Abbott, who is Associate Direc- 
tor in the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Statistics prove that the recent influx of women into gainful 
employments has been into the professional and commercial oc- 
cupations, and that women have been an element in the industries 
of the country, ante-dating the factory system itself. The truth 
of this statement Dr. Abbott has proved by an investigation into 
the history of the crafts and industries of the United States from 
colonial days to the present time. Colonial manufactures, she has 
found, were chiefly household industries, and were carried on 
principally by women. The processes connected with sewing, knit- 
ting, spinning, and cloth-making were the most important in their 
later developments, and the outdoor demands of pioneer life upon 
men were such that weaving became an occupation which women 
shared with men, and not solely a man’s occupation as in England. 
The first factories were welcomed as a means by which women and 
children might be made self-supporting and preserved from the sin 
of idleness. 

The introduction of machinery brought to America, according 
to Dr. Abbott, the same removal of workers from the home to the 
factory that took place in England at the time of the “industrial 
revolution.” No new occupations were opened to women; they were 
carrying on the same processes with a change of the place and con- 
ditions of labor. Their employment also solved the problem of 
removing men from the land where women’s labor was of small 
value, and it utilized the entire labor forces of the country. 

That more than one hundred industries were opened to wo- 
men before 1840, Dr. Abbott has discovered by an enormous amount 
of painstaking research whose results she has told in an interesting 
chapter on “The Early Field of Employment,” and her studies of 
the historical development of the five industries which employ the 
largest number of women (cotton, boots and shoes, cigars, clothing, 
and printing) brings some astonishing facts to the attention of the 
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uninitiated. An extract from the book reproduced in the Library 
Shelf of this number gives a summary of the conclusions which Dr. 
Abbott has drawn from her discoveries. 

A discussion of the problem of women’s wages and a collection 
of appendices which include such subjects as “Child Labor Before 
1870,” the rules of early corporation mills, a list of occupations 
in which women were reported to be employed in 1900, and a bibliog- 
raphy complete a volume valuable to the student of economics, ad- 
mirably readable for sociologist or lay seeker for “human interest.” 

An introductory note by Dr. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, as- 
sistant professor in the University of Chicago and Director of the 
Department of Social Investigation in the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, emphasizes the nature and quality of the work. 
WoMEN AND THE TrapeEs. By Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. New 

York: Charities Publication Committee, 1909. Russell Sage 

Foundation Publication. $1.50; postage 22 cents extra. 

The findings of the Pittsburg Survey of 1907-1908 are now in pro- 
cess of publication and Miss Butler’s “Women and the Trades” is 
ithe first volume. The editor of the series, Paul U. Kellogg, de- 
scribes the book as “an interpretation of an industrial situation re- 
peated over and over in American cities.” 

[ts connection with the iron and stcel industries makes Pitts- 
burg scemingly an incongruous place for women workers. Never- 
theless there are more than 22,000 working women, Americans, 
Irish, Russian and Austrian Jews, Germans, Italians and Slavs. 
They are toiling in canning and candy and cracker and cork fac- 
tories, they are rolling stogies, making garments on power ma- 
chines, carrying on laundry and dyeing and cleaning processes, form- 
ing cores in foundries, splitting mica and winding coils in electrical 
works, lacquering coffin handles and japanning dinner pails, trim- 
ming bolts, tending cable-wrappers, feeding hinges into machines, 
“opening” steel plates, sewing asbestos gas mantles, cutting off 
tumbler edges, decorating lamp shades, buffing plate glass, sorting 
corn brooms, “drawing” brushes, pasting boxes, labelling paint 
cans, and packing soap. These employments are in addition to the 
printing trades, the telephones and telegraphs and mercantile work. 

Miss Butler’s undertaking considered all these occupations 
with regard to the wages paid, the length of hours, the health con- 
ditions, and the economic status of the women concerned with 
them. Many statistical tables support the author’s conclusions 
which, to one who knows something of Pittsburg, seem to err, if 
anything, on the side of leniency. To the student of community wel- 
fare the vital connection between unsanitary factory conditions and 
race health, and between low wages and social evils of many kinds 
is brought home with glaring insistence by the bald statement of 
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facts contained in this volume. With such conditions no commu- 

nity can have a healthy physical or moral life. 

Ture Epucation or Women. By Marion Talbot, Dean of Women 
and Professor in The University of Chicago. The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.37 postpaid. 

Miss Talbot presents her study of “The Education of Women” in 
the belief that “current discussion of educational aims and methods 
does not adequately take into account the needs of girls and wo- 
men.” She grants truth to both contentions—that the education of 
women should be determined by their special functions, and that the 
education of the.two sexes should be identical because the laws of 
mind are identical. The ideal is to be found in an education which 
shall treat both men and women “according to sound psychological 
principles,” while training each for the appropriate social tasks 
awaiting well-equipped members of a modern democratic com- 
munity. 

By way of starting point for the changes that have taken place 
in the last one hundred and twenty-five years Miss Talbot quotes 
from the diary of Anne Green Winslow who spent the winter of 1771 
in Boston to be “finished.” She learned how to read acceptably, to 
write a fine hand, to dance gracefully, to conduct herself with ease, 
and to share in the religious and philanthropic life of her church. 
The changes in the occupations and interests of women since her 
day may be grouped under industrial and commercial, educational, 
civic, philanthropic, domestic, and social. : 

Devoting a chapter to each one of these themes Miss Talbot 
begins by showing how the greatest change in the industrial life 
of woman has been brought about by the introduction of the factory 
system which removed from the home processes previously carried 
on there exclusively. There has also been an increase in the num- 
ber of middle-class women engaged in gainful employments. Women 
direct consumption of manufactured products, and they should be 
trained to know values and to appreciate the human need for good 
conditions behind every manufactured product. 

A chapter of statistics emphasizes the well-known and now 
well-established entrance of women in the last forty years into ed- 
ucational fields supposed to belong almost exclusively to men. The 
development of city life has altered women’s work by introducing 
the need of codperation not only in the groups of people who com- 
bine in apartment house living, but in the activities of democratic 
community life. 

The dispensing of charity has always been considered a priv- 
ilege of the “loaf-giver.” In these modern days she does her social 
work with a more intelligent knowledge of the best way to meet 
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poor conditions, and a grasp of the value of philanthropic team- 
work as opposed to individual charity. 

The crowding of homes, the removal of industries and of child 
education from the home, the absence of the father from the home 
during a large part of the twenty-four hours have all been factors 
in modifying the duties of women. They accomplish the old results 
indirectly—for instance, not teaching their children themselves but 
throwing their influence to the bettering of school systems, not 
weaving cloth on their own looms, but buying judiciously of the 
manufactured article. In like manner social life has changed from 
simple to more elaborate methods of entertaining not the chosen 
few but the scarcely known many—not at home, but at a club or 
hotel. Clubs give opportunity for the exercise of hospitality as well 
as for the organized work which the larger associations are accom- 
plishing in measure corresponding to their vision. “A new view 
of the home as a permanent human institution is demanded,” Miss 
Talbot thinks, “if the highest welfare of the individual, the family 
and the nation is to be secured with its help.” 

The advance in work offered in educational institutions open 
to women in the last forty years is detailed at length in one sec- 
tion of the book by means of statistical tables and comparative 
curricula, while a chapter on “Educational Progress” discusses the 
development in civics, science, industrial work, domestic science, 
playgrounds, and hygienic care and instruction. The last section 
of the volume discusses the “Collegiate Education of Women” un- 
der the topics of the elective system, the curriculum, social activities, 
hygienic education and domestic environment, and closes with a sug- 
gestive chapter on women’s educational needs, full of practical 
wisdom. Miss Talbot says: 

“The following summary is given of the changes which seem 
necessary if the four years of college life are to perform any real 
function in the education of a woman: 

“1, The reconstruction of the physical training department, 
and an enlargement of its scope. 

“2. The modification of the social and domestic features of 
the college life. 

“3. The development of the professional or expert attitude of 
mind on the part of the student. 

“4. The extension of personal relations between the faculty 
and the students outside of the classroom. 

“5. The appointment of trained and practical experts in edu- 
cation to advise as to courses of study and methods of work and life. 

“6. The introduction of new courses of study. 

- “7. A juster recognition of women in academic and intellectual 
elds.” 
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THE NOBLE NATURE 
It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make Man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 


Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light: 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
—Ben Jonson. 


CLASS OF IQIO 

The C. L. S. C. Class of 1910 has been peculiarly for- 
tunate in a certain forehandedness in its plans. This is 
shown by the fact that the money for the class tablet in 
the Hall of Philosophy was raised and the tablet installed 
two years ago; that the payment for Alumni Hall was made 
last year ; and that there is money in the treasury for the use 
of the Class this summer. 

Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, the Head of the Arts and 
Crafts Department and Editor of The School Arts Book, 
has designed the class banner which is being made under 
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his supervision. It goes without saying that a better ar- 
rangement could not be made. 

It is hoped that the Class will have a very large repre- 
sentation at Chautauqua this summer. While the plans have 
not been fully completed, it is the desire that the social fea- 
tures for next summer shall not be confined to Class mem- 
bers alone but shall be enjoyed by all members of the C. L. 
S. C. It would not be wise to suggest what these plans 
are and we will leave our friends of other classes to dis- 
cover this later. 

The Gladstone Class began its work in the English 
Year and chose its name from the greatest English leader 
of the nineteenth century. Consequently the present polit- 
ical struggle in England has a very great interest. The 
death of King Edward and the present complicated situation 
in England makes vivid and “worth while” the study of 
English political and social life and will give an added in- 
ducement for the presence of the members of the Class at 
Chautauqua next summer. 


THE GLADSTONE CLASS BANNER 


The banner of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1910, the Glad- 
stone Class, is significant throughout. As the great states- 
man was a knight sans reproche, defender of the faith, 
lover of nature, the servant of his fellowmen, the banner is 
shield shape, of white toned with yellow, colors which sym- 
bolize purity inspired by wisdom. Upon this ground the 
decorative border is made by two conventional sprays of 
purple beech, reminiscent of the beeches of Hawarden, 
the varying green and red of the foliage being symbolical of 
the fruitfulness of his loving life, and of the loving remem- 
brance in which his immortal name is held. The sprays are 
equal and balanced one over against the other, like the scales 
of Justice. Each springs from a Trefoil, symbol of the 
Faith whence his life took its character. The roots 
are interlaced in a form suggesting the chain, symbol of con- 
sistency and strength. In the lower part of the inclosed 
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space appears the motto of the class, chosen from Glad- 
stone’s own words, “Life is a great and noble calling.” This 
serious view of life is symbolized in the color used for the 
letters, namely, gray, the color of devotion. Above this ap- 
pears the Chautauqua “C” in gold, symbol of wisdom, the 
“gold tried in the fire,” recommended in the Book of Reve- 
lation. The chief feature of the banner is of course the 
name “Gladstone Class.” This appears in green, the symbol 
of long life, the hereafter, and of fruitfulness in service. 
Highest of all upon the ground of the shield appears the 
date 1910, in red, to harmonize with the tips of the support- 
ing beech sprays, but more intense, to give the date the prom- 
inence it requires. The tassels and fringe of the banner 
are in gold; the crest above it, the termination of the staff, 
has the form of a torch, symbol of enlightened leadership. 


The banner was designed by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, 
Director of Chautauqua School of Arts and Crafts, and 
wrought by Miss Amy Litchfield, skilful in needlework, a 
resident of Greenbush, the “Old Oaken Bucket” village, of 
the old Pilgrim town of Scituate, County of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


I910’S CLASS POEM 
A memorial written a few days after the death of the 
Grand Old Man and published anonymously in the issue of 
Punch for May 28, 1898, has been chosen as the 1910 class 
poem. It is entitled “In Memoriam,” and is a eulogy accu- 
rate as to fact and dignified and melodious in expression. 


= 


CLASS OF 1908 

So full of C. L. S. C. enthusiasm are the graduates 
of the Class of 1908 that they are going to have a reunion 
at Chautauqua this season, fearless of the dangers of the 
proverbial “second summer,” and impatient of the years 
ahead before they can reach their tenth anniversary. In- 
formation about the plans may be obtained from Miss Una 
B. Jones, Stittville, New York. 
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TRY IT AND SEE. 

A reading journey is a capital substitute for the real 
thing, but after all, it is a substitute. There is no satisfac- 
tion like that of seeing with one’s own eyes and hearing with 
one’s own ears. It is for that reason that all the 1910’s who 
are able are planning to go to some Assembly for gradua- 
tion. It is gratifying to receive at home the diploma that 
records the successful completion of four years of striving; 
it is an added pleasure to receive it in company with other 
classmates, and to go through the symbolic ceremony that 
“recognizes” the effort and its maker. Travel is swift and 
easy nowadays, but sometimes even a swift and easy jour- 
ney seems formidable to a delicate person or if it must be 
undertaken alone. To such folk Chautauqua offers help. A 
letter addressed to the “Editor of the Round Table, Chau- 
tauqua, New York,” will bring forth a reply of suggestion 
and advice that may prove just enough to weigh down the 
scale in favor of going to the Assembly instead of staying 
at home,—and that is worth while. 


= 


GRADUATION NOT THE END 


It is clear from the number of 1910’s who say that the 
habit of systematic reading has so taken hold of them that 
they “never shall be without the course again,” that with a 
large percentage of the class graduation is not to be the end 
of Chautauqua work. It may profitably not be, for it is pos- 
sible to keep on reading the Course through many four- 
year periods without ever running the risk of repetition. 
The general background of each year’s work—Classical, 
English, American, or Continental European—is the same; 
the development of themes differs with each returning cycle. 
The matter is kept up to date. Mr. Alden’s articles, for 
instance, in the coming English Year Course, could not have 
been written four years ago because they deal with events 
that had not happened four years ago. The habit of reading 
with system is self-rewarding; the acquirement of new in- 
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formation increases the reward many fold. Graduation is 
not the end ; it is the beginning. 


4 


SAPPHO 


(By aC. L. S. C. reader.) 
Sappho, burning Sappho, ladies, 
Sappho, long since gone to Hades— 
What can Moderns surely know 
Of that bard of long ago? 
She lived, she sang, the records say— 
(The records of that earlier day) 
She loved just as the law allows, 
She loved, my friends, her lawful spouse. 
Nor did she wed in haste, it seems, 
Long past were all her youthful dreams, 
And poets she had cast aside 
To be the wealthy Andrian’s bride. 
She ruled his home with loving looks, 
And in between times wrote her books. 
Her little girl she cherished dearly, 
And if sometimes she acted queerly 
Why, don’t forget what we all know— 
She lived so very long ago. 
She never loved the handsome Phaon— 
A naughty namesake loved that swain, 
And threw herself from off the rocks, 
While Sappho darned her husband’s socks. 
Solon and Plato and the rest, 
Said “Sappho is our very best” 
And yet some horrid gossips tell us 
They “talked about her,” all through Hellas. 
Oh, “chaste as ice and pure as snow,” 
They slandered you—so long ago. 
May be it was a friend quite near, 
Or some that you held very dear, 
For sure you wrote, you poor sweet ghost, 
“Those I love best, they wound me most.” 
And never yet has tongue or pen, 
Of woman, angel or of men, 
Written or spoken aught so sad, 
Or sent through years a thought so clad 
(In words of pathos piercing true) 
As Sappho’s, neath the Lesbian blue. 

A. E. Branca. 
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Aspasia (Vatican, Rome) A Vestal Virgin (National Mu- 
seum, Naples). 


BUILDING UF A LIBRARY. 


In looking back over the experiences of the last four 
years one of the C. L. S. C. readers finds that her especial 
benefit has come from the addition that she has made an- 
nually to her collection of books. Each year she has 
bought a few books which were either general reference 
works, good for all time, or which bore directly on some fea- 
ture of the course in which she was especially interested. 
In this Classical Year, for instance, she wanted to compare 
the Lang translation of Homer with some other, so she 
bought the Bryant translation. Then she secured a copy 
of Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable” which will be valuable as 
long as classical and mythological references appear in lit- 
erature—and apparently that will be for some time to come! 
The purchase of a few books each year causes no great drain 
on the pocketbook, the volumes so acquired have that direct 
bearing on the reading of the moment that makes for unity, 
while their connection with the work of the four different 
vears affords variety. 
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ENGLISH YEAR READING 


The keynote of the reading course for the coming Eng- 
lish Year is timeliness. England is now passing through 
social and economic disturbances such as have not stirred 
her since the middle of the last century, and much of the 
C. L. S. C. work bears directly on these agitations. The 
“Industrial and Social History of England” by Edward P. 
Cheyney, Professor of European History in the University of 
Pennsylvania, is a well and simply written book that sketches 
the internal growth of the British nation from barbarism 
through feudalism to modern democracy. Against this his- 
torical background stands out the statement of the issues 
of today made by Percy Alden in a brilliant series of articles 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Mr. Alden, who will be remem- 
bered for his lectures at Chautauqua in 1908, is a member 
of Parliament, and an ardent participant in the democratic 
activities of the Liberal party. His exposition of present 
evils and his description of attempts to remedy them make 
illuminating reading. 

Since England has had any literary expression books 
have served as the mouthpiece of philosophers and reform- 
ers. Miss Scudder of the faculty of Wellesley College has 
gathered into a volume called “Social Ideals in English 
Letters” a series of discussions of English social move- 
ments as they have been given to the world in contempor- 
ary poem and essay and novel. The book not only supple- 
ments the presentations of Professor Cheyney and Mr. Alden, 
but it emphasizes the literary possibilities latent in social 
subjects. A collection of “Studies in Dickens” is a detailed 
examination of the life and the work of the best known 
and the most popular of such literary social reformers. It 
is edited and gathered from the writings of authorities by 
Mabell S. C. Smith. 

“A Reading Journey in London” which Percy H. Boyn- 
ton, assistant professor of English in Chicago University 
and Secretary of Instruction of. Chautauqua Institution, 
has prepared for the magazine, offers a many-sided inter- 
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est. Mr. Boynton has grouped his account of the city 
around important literary characters. Its medieval aspect 
in Chaucer’s day, and the Elizabethan advance of Shake- 
speare’s, the coffee houses in which Addison delighted, the 
slums depicted by Dickens, together with many other de- 
scriptions suggested by well-known names in letters, give 
opportunity for the development of the historical and liter- 
ary aspects of the theme as well as the especially cosmopol- 
itan. In close sympathy with this series is that on “English 
Cathedrals” which, in its study of nine examples of these 
superb churches, goes beyond mere esthetic appreciation 
into realms of art and history and literature. This series is 
by Miss Kate F. Kimball, Executive Secretary of the C. L. 
S. C., who sailed for England last month. 

The scientific balance of the course is brought about 
by the book on “Mental Growth and Control,” by Nathan 
Oppenheim, a New York physician. Because he is a special- 
ist and an authority Dr. Oppenheim has written a helpful 
and reliable book, and he has done it with a simplicity that 
turns scientific fact into delightful reading. 


1909 CIRCLE LETTERS 


The division of graduate classes into letter circles whose 
purpose is to maintain a general acquaintanceship among 
their members, has proved to be successful from every point 
of view. The following report from one of the Secretaries, 
Miss Evelyn A. Frost of Belfast, Maine, gives a summary 
of the letters recently received by her. 


“The greater number of our Circle express their intention of 
continuing the regular C. L. S. C. work this year, and are enthus- 
iastic over what Chautauqua has done for them, and also over the 
circular letter idea. 

“Several began by reading that fascinating little book, ‘The 
Friendly Stars,’ though two mentioned the ‘Greek View of Life’ 
as a beginning. I myself sha‘i read the book again next summer 
for the sake of those stars which are not now visible. 

“The Meridian, Miss., member speaks of a Chautauqua being 
in process of organization there for next summer; our Cheshire, 
Ohio, member finds her greatest interest in Civic Improvement; 
while the member from New Haven shows a taste for the question 
of woman’s suffrage. 
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“Our President gave us interesting statistics in regard to the 
foreign population in factory towns and ends with a plea for mis- 
sionary work in building up a new civilization, harmonizing races, 
etc. Our other male member from the ‘Home ‘of the Kodak, Blue 
Label Ketchup, and the Champion Eastern B. B. Club,’ as he ex- 
presses it, has read Geikie’s Geology, and Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘Prehistoric Times’ as a preparation for this year’s course, and has 
set himself the further task for the year of reading the history of 
Germany and taking up the study of the Bible from a historical 
standpoint. 

“An Oil City member who is a ‘school marm’ in the third and 
fourth grades, sends us an essay on “Thought’ by one of her pupils 
that we may judge the effect Chautauqua has had on her teaching! 
It is as follows: 

“What is thought! why everybody noes, of cors it wold be 
what you think, Now thought is what you are thinking, if we 
had no bran we wold be just like we wold if we were lifeless. 
What would we be dooing. Nothing. If we did not have any 
branes we wold try to walk we wold not think anything but we 
wold ruch madly on and on then when we wold have some one 
push us we wold go on then stombling, rush on madly, if we had no 


branes, we wold do that.’” 
_ 


C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


— 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


SreciaL SuNpDAY—May, second 


Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day — 
May 18. 

SpeciaL SunpAyY—July, 
Sunday. 

InaucuraTion Day — August, 
first Saturday after first Tues- 


second 


y. 
Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 


Oreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SrecraL Sunpay — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day — January, 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

SprctaL Sunpay—February, sec- 
ond Sunday. 

LoncreLtow Day—February 27. 

SmAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 


last 


=> 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JUNE READINGS. 


1. The Mahdi of the Mohammedans is similar to the Mes- 
siah of the Jews. It is thought that he will belong to the family 
of Ali. A pretended Mahdi resisted the British in the Sudan in 
1884-85. 2. Johann Ludwig Burckhardt was a Swiss traveler, born 
at Lausanne in 1784. He wrote accounts of his travels in Nubia, 
Syria, Arabia, and the Holy Land. He died at Cairo in 1817. 3. 
Giovanni Battista Belzoni (1778-1823) was an Italian traveler and 
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explorer. As a hydraulic engineer he worked in Egypt from 1815- 
19, among other undertakings opening the temple at Abu-Simbel, 
the tomb of Seti I, and the second pyramid of Gizeh. 

1. Nimes is in Southern France not far from Marseilles. 

1. According to the legend Aeneas brought the sacred hearth 
fire from Troy to Rome and established it in a temple sacred to 
Vesta, the goddess of the hearth. It was tended by six maidens 
of noble families, the Vestal Virgins, who never allowed the flame 
to die. They were vowed to celibacy, but had compensations, one 
of which was reserved front seats at the circus. 2. Sappho was 
called “The Tenth Muse” and “The Poetess.” She was born in the 
island of Lesbos, had many admirers—among them Lycaeus, the 
statesman, warrior, and lyric poet—married late in life, and after 
her death was given divine honors by her countrymen. 3. Aspasia 
was born at Miletus in Ionia, and is said to have influenced Pericles 
to carry on the war with Samos in behalf of Miletus, 440 B. C. 
4. Hypatia’s father was Theon, a mathematician and astronomer of 
Alexandria. 5. George Sand (1804-1876) was the pseudonym of 
Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin, wife of Baron Dudevant. 6. 
Sonya Kovalevsky (1850-1891) was a Russian woman who held the 
chair of mathematics in the University of Stockholm. 7. Madame 
Curie, working with her husband, discovered radium and its prop- 
erties. 8. Anne Louise Germaine Necker, daughter of Louis XVI's 
famous minister of finance and wife of the Baron de Staél-Holstein, 
Swedish Ambassador to France. “On Germany,” “On Literature 
Considered in Connection with Social Institutions,” and “Corinne,” 
a novel, are considered her best work 9. Frederika Bremer’s 
“Homes in the New World” contains her impressions of the United 
States which she visited from 1849-51. Miss Bremer was born in 
Finland and died in Sweden. She wrote in Swedish, most of her 
output being novels. 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 

“Astronomy is an upsetting pursuit!” exclaimed the Elderly 
Reader laying on the table a star chart for the month and a small 
electric search-light. “Referring to Halley’s comet?” asked Pen- 
dragon observing with intelligent eye these preparations for star 
gazing. “Referring to circle meetings,” retorted the Elderly Reader. 
“For the last seventeen years I have reserved Thursday afternoons 
for the C. L. S.C. Afternoons, mind you,” she emphasized. “Now 
comes along Mrs. Martin with her charming ‘Friendly Stars’ and 
we are having evening meetings!” She folded her hands and looked 
gravely about the room. “And you like it,” asserted Pendragon. 
The Elderly Reader’s face broke into wrinkled twinkles. She leaned 
forward and said in a delighted whisper, “It’s the most fascinating 
thing I ever did in my life!” “Isn’t it!” concurred a chorus of 
voices, and the member from Gilroy, California, said, “We are 
having evening meetings, too.” “So are we,” contributed the War- 
ren, Ohio, member. “We have had a lecture on astronomy by one 
of our local professors, also and at our last meeting we answered 
the roll call by giving the names of bright stars.” 
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“At one of our meetings,” said the Nebraskan from Beatrice, 
“we responded to our names either by quotations relating to the 
wonders of the sky or by original valentines.” “We are planning 
for a meeting at the Yale Observatory,” added the New Haven 
reader, while “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” of appreciation went round the room. 

“Our Circle numbers sixteen,” explained the Washingtonian 
from Seattle, “and more than half of us are nearer sixty than 
fifty years of age, but I think the older we are the more enthu- 
siastic we become. Next year we can have the use of a club room 
and can have a larger membership. One of the best toasts given at 
our Longfellow’s birthday celebration was by a lady 70 years of age.” 

“At an entertainment given to the Martin Circle at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, not long ago, the names of heroes and divini- 
ties that figure in the ‘Homeric Stories’ were written on slips of 
paper and pinned to the guests’ backs, and they were expected to 
guess their own supposed identity from the remarks that were 
made to them.” “We had a contest on somewhat the same plan 
at Gilroy. The names of the celebrities were pasted on cards in 
rebus form and had to be guessed.” “We used the names of Greek 
and Trojan heroes on the place cards at our valentine banquet,” 
described the Norwalk, Ohio, member. “We also had a contest 
between the Greeks and Trojans. Upon a large white sheet of card- 
board was a large heart, the outline being composed of small red 
hearts, a red spead dividing the heart in halves. Upon one side, in 
the small hearts were placed names of Trojan heroes, on the other 
the Greeks. In the center was placed a large red heart bearing 
the name of ‘Helen,’ who brought about the Trojan war. The 
guests were divided into companies according to the Greek and 
Trojan names upon their place cards, and each in turn was blind- 
folded, and with a pencil required to place a mark upon the heart. 
The Greeks were pronounced the victors, as their side of the heart 
bore more marks than the other.” 

“Tt is always interesting to know of outside activities to which 
the C. L. S. C. has contributed in any way,” said Pendragon. 
“Sometimes it is fun, like these amusements we have been hearing 
about, and sometimes it is more serious. At Port Jervis, New 
York, for instance, the study of the immigration problem during the 
last American Year was the indirect cause of the founding of the 
Associated Charities Society of Port Jervis. A missionary society 
asked three members of the Deerpark Circle to take charge of a 
meeting and to discuss the immigrant before he came to this coun- 
try, the immigrant after he reached America, and the question of 
what the church can do about him. From that meeting grew an in- 
vestigation as to possible work to be done in Port Jervis, and a 
recommendation that a system of organized charities be adopted. 
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The men of Port Jervis became interested in the problems intro- 
duced into a city of ten thousand by a railroad population, the 
Charities Organization Society of New York gave practical assist- 
ance, and now the association is established on a business basis 
with a paid secretary. The codperation of the library and the 
newspapers of Port Jervis in the interests of the Deerpark Circle 
always has been of material aid to its activities, to none more than to 
this important work that sprang from it.” 

“Isn’t that an admirable example of the way in which an in- 
crease of personal efficiency is a help to a whole community!” ex- 
claimed a Georgian. “I know of a similar instance at Atlanta. Un- 
der the inspiration of the Round Table Department, a young,man 
reader undertook to found a community library and literary society 
in one of the suburbs of Atlanta. While neither were glorious suc- 
cesses yet they did fairly well, and from the seed sown there has 
sprung up a good sized night school, with a literary department, 
where the latest and best books are discussed and read, and a com- 
mercial department, where shorthand and bookkeeping are taught. 
This is in a neighborhood where most of the young people work in 
factories, stores and shops.” 

“IT have a letter here from that very young man,” said Pen- 
dragon. “He is now in Athens, Georgia, and he says: ‘It is my in- 
tention to take a short vacation and go back to Atlanta some 
time soon and try to organize a circle out of the most ambitious.’ ” 

“His visit will be an inspiration to them,” said the Georgian. 
“He is so full of enthusiasm himself that he can’t help imparting 
it,” rejoined Pendragon. “Here is another extract from his letter: 


“*The beginning of my C. L. S. C. work found me in Atlanta with 
a pretty good sized ambition to get a liberal education, but with little 


knack of going about it, as when I left the grammar school I also 
left my idea of ever finishing my education in a college or university. 
Today, I find myself in the Classic City of the South, attending the 
University of Georgia, with a bright prospect of receiving a de- 
gree in 1911. I believe that the main force that entered me as a 
student of the university was the broad reading and studying the 
C. L. S. C. guided me to. The interval between my leaving school 
and entering the university, I spent in reading everything I could 
find that I thought would have a bearing on my future life, but 
not in a methodical way, and while at luncheon with a friend one 
afternoon she spoke about the Chautauqua course of system in read- 
ing. The next day I wrote inquiring about it, and in a week I 
counted myself as a most fortunate young man, having been en- 
rolled as a member of the Gladstone Class, and ready to systematize 
myself . Undoubtedly, the C. L. S. C. has had more influence over 
my life than anything else outside of my mother and wife. Possi- 
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bly I enjoyed the English Year most, but each book and magazine 
has given me many pleasant hours and memories. When I began 
my reading I was not lucky enough to get in a circle, therefore, 
since I joined the Benedicts, my own hearth-stone and family altar 


has been my circle, presided over by the little lady who bears my 
name. Having accumulated a few books, and having access to the 


Carnegie Library at Atlanta, we made it a point to try to read as 
many of the books as we could of those recommended to circles. 
Some of them were so fine that it is hard for me to say just which 
I got the most pleasure out of. Most of my reading is done with 
my wife; soinetimes rushed for time, I read on the street car.” 

“That sounds like a cheerful little household, doesn’t it?” com- 
mented the Illinois memebr. “I believe they would say with me 
that they delight to dwell on all they have read in the four years. 
Do you know,” he went on, “the story of Odysseus almost equalled 
the romance of Ben-Hur to me!” Amid the applause that greeted 
this burst Pendragon’s voice was heard. “You have been pro- 
moted from the position of ‘Husband’ to that of ‘Man Reader,’ 1 
see,” he remarked. “It’s a happy combination,” retorted the IIli- 
noisan. “I got tired of having our local paper mention ‘C. L. S. C. 
readers and husbands;’ I felt like a sewing-machine attachment.” 
“So you concluded that you would be a sewing-machine yourself?” 
“Exactly,” responded the Man Member, dryly. 

“Here is a letter from far away,” said Pendragon, picking up 
the mail. “A correspondent in Witziesholk, in the Orange Free 
State, South Africa, declares thatthe C. L. S. C. is still alive there. 
‘We had our fifth annual assembly last November at Kestell,’ he 
says, ‘and a very interesting and instructive program was carried 
out. Much good and useful knowledge was disseminated.” 

“C. L. S. C. people make a sort of equator,” declared the 
Yankee reader. “There is the South African member, and here am 
I, from Maine—” “And here am I from Arizona, with news of our 
club activities. The ‘Ocotello’ has completed the four years’ course 
and is taking the magazine course and so is the Yuma Valley Wo- 
man’s Club of Somerton. The Woman’s Club of Yuma has read 
the four years’ course, too.” 

“Just the people to realize the value of systematic reading and 
to keep on with it,” commented Pendragon. “I set them an indus- 
trious example,” laughed the speaker. “In the past twenty-eight 
years I have read the course through with six different classes.” 
“And enjoyed it every time, I’ll be bound,” said the Man Reader. 

“I find it always new and always inspiring,” said the Arizonian, 
and the whole Round Table rose in agreement. 
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State | Name of Assembly Dates Recognition| Diploma 
<r. | Dey | Report _ 
Calif. | PACIFIC GROVE......... July 11-25 ...... July 19...-4 June 20.. 
Colo. BOULDER. oc ccccccccccccs tly 4-Aug. 10... | ccccccccccs «June 10. 
Conn. PLAINVILLE.........000+ jay 26-Aug. 3...| August 3...| July 1.... 
Ti. [CAMARGO .cccccccccccecs sugust 14-28..../ August 16..,July 20... 
- | DEXON...ccccccccccccvcces Tuly 30-Aug. 14... August 5...| July 15... 
- HAVANA... .ccccccccccess po EN oe iat eae «july 15. 
aad LITCHFIELD.........+++: August 7-21..... d asscceddees August 20. 
“ bettas SPRINGS....--.- August 14-28..../ August 23..| August 1. 
“ EMM Av cccccescocoesse -| August 19-28..... J ecccccccese «August 1. 
“ PETERSBURG be donanennes August 10-25....| August 20..July 15... 
“ |PO AC. .ccccccccecccecs July 23-Aug. 7...) eeseeseeees 4July 10... 
Ind. KOKOMO ececcecercesceges July 26-Aug. 4...| August 3...|July 20... 
“ |WAVELAND......eseeeees August 14-28...+| sssecceees -| July 15... 
“ | WINONA LAKE.........- uly 14-Aug. 20. + August 12../ July 15... 
lowa |CRESTON.........seeeeees BR: BOEseesened | August 5...| July ro... 
eat. DES MOTE. ccccccccces| scccccccccccccce! coccccvescsd une 15.. 
Kans. |\CAWKER CITY.......0.04 Aug. 6-12........ August 17 uly rs... 
“ |CLAY CENTER.........++ AUG. 1BBecccced cocccccccce 4July 25... 
a EL in. sn0nadid-sadabinianeespin aeaneaaaewe a 
ed LOTTAWA. ...cccccccccecce June 21-July 1 June 30 une 10... 
. Ps -¢n0cn09s0es-ee’ Lede gcéahedantenee Gikeentbaeee une 20... 
o SALINA. ..cccccccccces eee | July 22-Aug. 1... ccceceeceees i Besse 
« | STERL — esaahpraaineaae .e++ August 10-18..... | seseccscees 4July 15... 
4 o | WATHENA .....cecccceee August 13-21..... | August 17..| July 15... 
; ™ UENEED, cncscccdsenese July 7937... ccces| coccccsegecd une 15.. 
Me. | OCEAN 7 July 21-Aug. 31.. August 11.. July rs... 
Md. | MOUNTAIN LAKE raax- August 2-24....+4 August 18..\ July 15... 
« WASHINGTON GROVE...| July 5-Aug. 18...|July 26..... DE? Scace 
Mass. NORTHAMPION.......-+¢ July 11-22....... July 20..++| July 1 iM 
o. CR Pacccoceccesecces Jule 1i-22...066% uly 21....| June 20 
- | MEXIC PPTTTTITI TTT July 29-Aug. 7...| August 6...\July 1.... 
N. M. |MOUNTAINAIR.........- August 15....+..  cecmenmeoned uly 15 
N. Y. |Chautauqua........ -++| June 30-Aug 28 .., Aug. 17 July 15 
Ohio |BETHESDA...... .-- August 5§-22..... scan bennandad uly 15... 
Oreg. WILLAMETTE VALL ach ETE BPEBBccccncel penvessoces une 10... 
Pa. MT, GRETNA «July 12-Aug. 24. jJuly 21. ° 
Ss. D. |BIG STONS CITY «| July 1-17 
I le.0.5:60.60.060606) esasccosccoscoce 


|WHIDBY ISLAND........ 
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